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the currents of public sentiment 

in this country. They flow stead- 
ily in-one direction for a time, and then 
suddenly, without apparent cause, their 
courses change and they flow in an op- 
posite or divergent direction, with even 
greater force than before. In these 
changing movements they are not un- 
like the currents of air, ever changing 
in direction and force with the varying 
changes of atmospheric conditions. 
Just at present, driven by these cur- 
rents of sentiment, we appear to be 
driven into an area of pessimism and 
doubt. That irrepressible optimism 
which has always been a dominant trait 
in the American character, and a tre- 
mendous force in the development of 
our commercial and industrial great- 
ness, is for the time being checked. We 
appear to be losing faith in each other 
and confidence in ourselves. I am not, 
however, prepared to believe that the 
present tendency toward pessimism is 
likely to continue for any great length 
of time. It is absolutely foreign to our 
nature, and its existence can only be 
accounted for by the concerted influ- 
ence upon the public mind of a large 
number of magazine and newspaper 
writers. These publications are at- 


| is very difficult to understand 


tempting to persuade the American 
people that the times are “out of joint” ; 
that our public servants are either in- 
capable or dishonest; that our judges 





are mere puppets controlled by politi- 
cal or commercial influence in the dis- 
charge of their judicial duties; that the 
large combinations of capital are all 
wilful and insistent violators of the 
law; that the time has already come 
when it is no longer safe to rely upon 
business honor and individual honesty, 
but that every one must be on his guard 
to detect fraud and deceit in those with 
whom he deals, even though they be his 
friends and neighbors. This sentiment 
of distrust is being fanned into a grow- 
ing flame by the literary highwayman 
in his contributions to what is known 
as the “popular” magazine. The pub- 
lisher tells us that there is a strong pub- 
lic demand for contributions of this 
character, and hence his justification 
for giving the people the food they 
crave. He tells us that the reading pub- 
lic of this country no longer demand 
plain and wholesome literary food, but 
that the literary palate now insists 
upon something that is highly sea- 
soned, and the larger amount of tabasco 
sauce the better. The accurate and 
painstaking student of political econ- 
omy; who has devoted many years of 
careful study to the subject, and who 
may have won his present position as 
the head of a great department of eco- 
nomics in one of our large universities 
or colleges, is no longer the popular 
contributor to our magazines engaged 
in instructing our people concerning the 
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cause of the increase of the cost of liv- 
ing. The author who won literary 
fame last year when he gave to the 
world a lurid work of fiction, and who 
never in his life gave any careful study 
to the subject of political economy, is 
this year the popular contributor to the 
world’s knowledge of the underlying 
causes of the variation in the prices of 
articles of commerce. Without the 
slightest hesitation, and with a vehe- 
mence which permits of no discussion, 
he tells us that the increase or decrease 
in the annual production of gold does 
not and never did have any effect what- 
ever upon the price at which foodstuffs 
and other articles of commerce are 
bought and sold. He contemptuously 
brushes aside the expressed views of 
Chevalier, Carnes, Erich and other 
great students of the question. What 
cares he for the opinion of these old 
fogies! What cares he for the law of 
supply and demand! Why should he 
waste his valuable time in discussing 
the laws of economics which have been 
accepted by the civilized world for 
three centuries at least! How much bet- 
ter to tell his readers, as did a writer 
in a well-known magazine issued .in 
April of the present year, that whatever 
the production, “the cost of living 
would still be high if the same gang of 
thieves were permitted to stand be- 
tween the producers and consumers” ; 
and again, “If the government were to 
permit the cost of living continually to 
be increased, the government ought to 
be destroyed.” his writer was dis- 
cussing the high cost of living. We all 
know it is an old question and has been 
under discussion by great students for 
-centuries. It has generally been re- 
garded as a rather intricate and dry 
subject for consideration, but you will 
observe how entrancing it becomes 
when it is properly treated by the 
writer of fiction. This is the conclusion 
which he finally reaches: The only 
cause of high cost of living, a gang of 
thieves; remedy, government destroy 
the thieves. Failing to do this, then de- 
stroy the government. Unfortunately, 
this modern economist does not tell us 
what the cost of living is likely to be 
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after the government has been de- 
stroyed, except by inference, and that 
is that when our government has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth the 
cost of living will probably be reason- 
able. 

During the past few months there 
has been more or less criticism of the 
administration of Mr. Taft. This criti- 
cism has come largely through the col- 
umns of the popular magazine, so 
called, and the articles have been writ- 
ten in many cases by the same class of 
men who are engaged in the discussion 
of the economic questions of the day. 
It may be worth while to examine 
somewhat critically the more impor- 
tant criticisms of Mr. Taft’s adminis- 
tration. We must bear in mind that 
this administration has been in exist- 
ence for only a little over a year; that 
during that period there has been one 
special or extraordinary session of Con- 
gress —for the consideration of the 
tariff question—and that a session is 
now in progress having under consid- 
eration many important recommenda- 
tions from the President. Within so 
short a period of time it could hardly 
be expected that the President could 
formulate and put into execution his 
larger policies depending upon new leg- 
islation. He must, however, be held 
responsible for his approval of the 
Payne tariff bill, and for his attitude 
toward it while it was under consid- 
eration by the Congress. He must also 
be held responsible for having recom- 
mended a revision of the tariff which 
resulted in the passage of the new tariff 
law. The Republican party, when it 
nominated Mr. Taft as its candidate for 
the presidency, adopted as one of the 
planks of its platform its purpose to 
bring about a revision of the tariff. Mr. 
Taft believed that he was politically 
and morally bound to do his utmost to 
keep that pledge to the American peo- 
ple, and with that in view he called the 
special session of Congress directly 
after his inauguration, and recom- 
mended a revision of the existing tariff 
laws. While the subject was under con- 
sideration by the two branches of Con- 
gress he did everything he properly 





























THE ‘TAFT 
could to persuade Congress to revise 
the tariff downward. Everybody knows 
that the bill which Congress finally pre- 
sented to the President for his approval 
was not satisfactory to him. It was, 
however, satisfactory to a majority of 
the two branches of Congress, and the 
members of the House at least are sup- 
posed to represent public sentiment. 
Now, when that bill had passed Con- 
gress and was presented to the Presi- 
dent, there were two courses open to 
him,—either to sign the bill or veto it. 
Had he vetoed the bill, the agitation 
for tariff reform would have continued, 
with all its depressing effect upon the 
industries of the country. The Presi- 
dent reached the conclusion that it was 
better for the welfare of the country 
that he should sign thebill,even though 
not entirely satisfactory to him, and 
that through the creation of a tariff 
board which he had recommended there 
should be an earnest effort made to se- 
cure such additional and reliable infor- 
mation as would make it possible in the 
near future to revise the law along 
more scientific lines and upon a more 
reasonable basis. Suppose, now, that 
the President, instead of signing the 
bill, had vetoed it. In other words, 
suppose he had set up his judgment 
against the judgment of the Congress 
which had passed the bill. Two results 
were absolutely sure to have followed. 
In the first place, he would have antag- 
onized Congress, and in the second 
place he would greatly have hindered 
the return of industrial prosperity. In 
the very beginning of his administra- 
tion he would have put himself in a 
controversy with Congress, with little 
hope of securing the passage of such 
other legislation as he believed the 
country demanded. While the subject 
of revision of the tariff was under con- 
sideration it could not be expected that 
business would return to its normal 
condition. So much for the President’s 
relation to the new tariff act. 

A number of writers in magazines 
which have recently appeared tell us 
that the people have lost faith in Mr. 
Taft because of his association with the 
“bosses” of the Republican party, and 
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they point to the fact that he is appar- 
ently on good terms with Senator Ald- 
rich, Senator. Root, Secretary Knox and 
Speaker Cannon. Well, why shouldn’t 
he be on good terms with them? Does 
any one claim that he is on better terms 
with them than was Mr. Roosevelt? 
Were not all these distinguished gen- 
tlemen connected with the Roosevelt 
administration? Were any of them 
ever denounced by Mr. Roosevelt dur- 
ing his administration as unsafe men to 
meet? At no time did Mr. Roosevelt 
ever publicly state that any of these 
gentlemen were lacking in loyalty or 
devotion to any of the policies which 
he believed in. It is true that Mr. Taft 
selected Mr. Knox as his Secretary of 
State, but Mr. Knox had been Attor- 
ney-General under the administration 
of President Roosevelt. He was known 
to be a very close and intimate friend 
of the ex-President. He had entered 
the Senate after his retirement from the 
Roosevelt cabinet with the full ap- 
proval of his former chief. While upon 
the floor of the Senate it was known 
that he represented the progressive 
ideas of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Root filled 
two important cabinet positions during 
the Roosevelt administration, — first, 
that of Secretary of War and then Sec- 
retary of State, and it is publicly known 
that Mr. Roosevelt was desirous that 
he should come to the Senate repre- 
senting the Empire State. As for Mr. 
Aldrich, he has for years been regarded 
as the leader of the Senate in connec- 
tion with matters of tariff and finance. 
So far as it appears, he was on excel- 
lent terms with Mr. Roosevelt during 
his incumbency of the White House; 
nor has anythingever appeared to show 
that there was any serious difference 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Speaker 
Cannon. A recent magazine writer 
speaks of Mr. Taft coming to Wash- 
ington at the time of his inauguration, 
and says: “The Aldriches, the Can- 
nons, the Roots, the Knoxes and every 
other tongue-lolling, wide-jawed wolf 
of Money were there to flatter him. 
They wooed and they won him.” If 
they have wooed and won Mr. Taft, 
they certainly wooed and won Mr. 
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Roosevelt, because their relations with 
the former were quite as intimate as 
they have been with the latter. The 
President has neverhad any tariff views 
in common with Mr. Aldrich. He has 
never been on terms of what may be 
called personal intimacy with Speaker 
Cannon. However, he is criticised by 
the radical weeklies and monthlies be- 
cause he appears to be on speaking 
terms with these distinguished states- 
men. 

Suppose the President were to fol- 
low the advice of these magazine 
writers, and become an insurgent, and 
entef fiercely into a contest with the 
leading statesmen of his own party who 
to-day are largely in control of the leg- 
islation of Congress. Such a course, 
no doubt, would please some people, 
but it could result in no good, and on 
the other hand it would be sure to re- 
sult in much harm. It would disorgan- 
ize the Republican party ; it would pre- 
vent the passage of many laws which 
ought to be enacted, and which have 
been recommended by the President, 
and it would prepare the way for the 
return of the Democratic party to 
power in both the executive and legis- 
lative departments of our government. 

There appears to be a disposition 
upon the part of some of these maga- 
zine writers to hold the President and 
his party solely responsible for the 
present high cost of living. So far as 
prices are excessive by reason of failure 
to enforce existing law, or to enact 
necessary legislation to prevent the 
charging of exorbitant prices, thus far 
is the administration to be held re- 
sponsible for the situation. If, how- 
ever, the present high cost of living is 
traceable to other than political causes, 
then, of course, the administration 
should not be held responsible for the 
situation. It is true that we are passing 
through an era of high prices, and so 
far as they affect the necessaries of 
life they create great unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among the people. It is 
not difficult to determine the present 
causes of the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. It is not limited to this country, 
but extends throughout the entire civ- 
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ilized world. The increase is undoubt- 
edly due to several causes, one of the 
more important causes being the tre- 
mendous increase in the world’s pro- 
duction of gold. In the year 1896 the 
amount of gold coin in the United 
States was $8.40 per inhabitant ; in 1908 
it had increased to $18.46 per inhab- 
itant, or nearly 120 per cent., or an in- 
crease of. 10 per cent. annually. This 
steady increase in amount of gold has 
brought about a corresponding de- 
crease in the purchasing power of 
money, and a corresponding increase in 
the cost of living. Another important 
cause is the excessive growth of our 
urban population, and extends to the 
abnormal increase of our manufactur- 
ing industries, which have within a dec- 
ade made this country the foremost 
manufacturing nation of the world. 
These manufacturing industries have of- 
fered inducements in the way of higher 
wages, which have resulted in the 
growth of the population in the large 
cities and towns, and this has been en- 
couraged at the expense of our agricul- 
tural industries, and a natural result 
has been that our agricultural indus- 
tries have relatively fallen off per in- 
habitant within the last twenty years. 
This of itself would account for the in- 
creased cost of grain and livestock, 
which, after all, form the principal food 
products for our population. Free pas- 
turage on the public lands of the na- 
tion, while it continued, enabled our 
people to raise livestock at a reasonable 
expense, and to export vast quantities 
of animal food products to Europe at a 
profit in competition with other sources 
of supply from abroad. The settle- 
ment of the Western prairie lands, to- 
gether with the policy of allowing free 
pasture to the so-called “Beef Bar- 
ons,” has resulted in the reduction of 
herds, and, without question, has in- 
creased cost of beef for food. In other 
words, the law of supply and demand 
has proved most unkind in its effect 
upon the cost of living. 

’ It is, of course, easy to charge the 
President with failure to enforce law 
against the “middlemen,” so called, and 
say that failure to enforce the law is 
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the cause of the present high price of 
food. There certainly is no evidence of 
any failure on the part of the adminis- 
tration to properly enforce the trust 
laws against the packers, and there is 
ample evidence of proof that the pres- 
ent high cost of living is due to causes 
over which the administration has no 
control whatever. 

It is certainly gratifying to see that 
no one undertakes to charge the Presi- 
dent with failure to enforce the laws 
for the regulation of trusts and monop- 
olies. He may be doing it quietly, but 
he certainly is doing it effectively. A 
well-known metropolitan daily, in re- 
ferring to the President’s enforcement 
of the law, says: “He has whipped up 
the anti-trust law to speed never before 
exhibited.” 

The legislative programme which the 
President has submitted to Congress is 
in every way ample. It includes all the 
measures to which the Republican party 
was pledged. There has been no sug- 
gestion, so far as I know, that he has 
failed to recommend any important leg- 
islation demanded by the people. What 
is most gratifying is that this legisla- 
tive programme as recommended by 
the President is likely to be largely en- 
acted into law at the present session 
of Congress, and this leads us to the 
consideration of one other phase of 
the criticism which is being heaped 
upon the President, and that is that he 
is not a great political leader. ‘It is 
somewhat difficult to determine what 
is the exact test of great leadership in 
political affairs. It is, however, gen- 
erally conceded that a man is a great 
leader who is able to accomplish the 
purposes he has in view. Clay, Doug- 
las, Stevens, Blaine and Garfield are 
regarded as our great parliamentary 
leaders, but they earned that reputa- 
tion by reason of being able to persuade 
men to follow them and dothings which 
they recommended. If that be the test 
of political leadership, then surely Mr. 
Taft must be regarded a great political 
leader if he has the capacity to per- 
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suade the two branches of Congress to 
adopt his theories of legislation and 
enact them into law. Any President 
who involves himself in controversy 
with the lawmaking branch of our gov- 
ernment to the extent of defeating the 
very purposes he has in view cannot be 
regarded a great political leader. Un- 
doubtedly, there are those among our 
people who would like to see a violent 
controversy in progress between the 
President and the leaders of both the 
Senate and the House. The more vio- 
lent the controversy, the better it would 
please them. If they seek leadership 
of that character, they will not find it 
in Mr. Taft. He is a great administra- 
tive officer. He understands men and 
the motives which control them. He 
never appeals to passions and preju- 
dices, but to sound, common sense. He 
is honest and he demands honesty in 
others. He is patriotic and unselfish, and 
he is sufficiently optimistic to expect to 
find those essential qualities in others. 
He does not and he will not seek to 
control the expression of public sen- 
timent in the American newspapers and 
magazines. If they criticise him un- 
fairly or unjustly, he will submit to the 
criticism, and he can afford to do so, so 
long as he is conscious that he is doing 
his duty in the best manner for the 
welfare of the American people. He 
will remain content to rely upon the 
common sense and fair play of his fel- 
low-countrymen, and he can safely 
do so. 

There is no people in the world more 
fair-minded or more generous-hearted 
than ours. We may be for the time 
being be led astray by these lurid 
writers of political fiction; we may for 
the moment accept assertion for argu- 
ment, and we may say unjust and un- 
kind things concerning our public offi- 
cials, but sooner or later our better 
judgment asserts itself and we are once 
more true American citizens, loyal to 
our government and devoted to our 
leaders and supremely hopeful of the 
future of the republic. 
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JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


America’s Dramatic Poet 


By MARY STOYELL STIMPSON 


CAMBRIDGE woman has won 
A a signal honor. Through her 

achievement she has conferred 
a lasting source of pride upon her city, 
her state and her country. It was on 
March 11 that a dispatch from London 
to New York bore these lines: 


“Josephine Preston Peabody, who is 
Mrs. Lionel Marks of Cambridge, 
Mass., is the winner of the prize of 
$1500 offered by one of the governors 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
at Stratford-on-Avon for the best play 
submitted for performance at the the- 
ater. Three hundred and fifteen plays 
were sent to the reading committee, 
who selected two which were submit- 
ted to the Duke of Argyll, whose de- 
cision is in favor of Miss Peabody’s 
play, entitled “The Piper.’ It deals 
with the old story of the ‘Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.’ The play is to be acted on 
May 5, when, according to the condi- 
tions of the contest, the prize is to be 
presented to the successful playwright 
on the stage of the Memorial Theater.” 


It was stated in the conditions that 
the competition was open to the world, 
and that preferably the play should be 
a poetic and romantic piece. Miss Pea- 
body had known nothing of this prize 
competition until she received from a 
friend a newspaper clipping which 
made some brief mention of it, shortly 
after the publication of “The Piper,” in 
the autumn of 1909. She immediately 
forwarded a copy of the play to the 
governors of the Memorial Theater, 
which has now received such a notable 
stamp of approval. In the six months 
which elapsed between the submitting 





of the play and the reception of the 
prize-awarding telegram there was 
many a chance for hope and fear to al- 
ternate in the author’s heart. Six 
months of absolute silence would have 
been sufficiently trying, but to Miss 
Peabody there came at intervals cer- 
tain communications which served but 
to make the waiting period unusually 
wearing. The first of these brought 
the intelligence that all but thirty of 
the three hundred and fifteen plays sub- 
mitted had been thrown aside; that her 
work was among those which would 
merit further consideration. A little 
later she received word that she was 
among the list of possible winners, 
which had then narrowed to seven. 
This letter was accompanied with the 
request for several copies of her play, 
“sincé she was the only one of that 
seven who lived at so great a distance 
that, should she prove the victor, there 
would scarcely be time to secure 
enough copies to distribute among the 
actors for the May production.” More 
hope—but also more delay. One day 
there came the announcement from the 
secretary of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Association that only Miss Peabody 
and one other remained as rival com- 
petitors. At this time the Cambridge 
poet was seriously ill at the hospital, so 
there was perhaps less thought of dra- 
matic matters across the water. But 
it was an added happiness to her con- 
valescence when news arrived in this 
country that her play had received its 
final approval from the Duke of Argyll. 

Miss Peabody was born in New York 
State, but the family removed to Mas- 
sachusetts when she was very young, 
so that she attended the public schools 
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of Boston, the Girl’s Latin School, took 
special courses at Radcliffe, becoming 
later a valued instructor and lecturer 
at Wellesley College. All her life she 
has been a devoted student of poetry 
and drama, and from her earliest years 
has shown great poetic talent. She was 
but fourteen when her first poem was 
accepted by a New York editor, while 
her first contribution to the Allantic 
Magazine so impressed Horace Scud- 
der, then its editor, that he requested 
the writer to call upon him at his office. 
When she presented herself he could 
hardly believe that the childlike per- 
sonage before him was the author of 
such musical, finished verse. 

When a special student at Radcliffe, 
Miss Peabody gave most of her time 
to the study of Greek, Italian and the 
Elizabethan drama. In 1897 she pub- 
lished her first book, “Old Greek Folk- 
Stories: Told Anew.” The following 
year appeared her first volume of 
poems, “The Wayfarers.” In 1900, 
when “Fortune and Men’s Eyes” came 
from the press, critics united in placing 
Miss Peabody in the forefront of living 
poets. This success was closely fol- 
lowed by one even greater, “Marlowe,” 
a five-act drama, which was given 
three performances by Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1906, and hailed by Richard 
Henry Stoddard as “not a book of the 
week, or of the year, but a lasting con- 
tribution to the glory of American let- 
ters.” 

Thus, while still in her twenties, was 
Miss Peabody commanding the atten- 
tion, the admiratidn and the enthusi- 
asm of the literati. Ripe scholars were 
encouraging her; men like Stedman, 
Gosse and Dobson were exulting in her 
talent, and her style was already rec- 
ognized as possessing distinction and 
exquisite clarity. 

“The Singing Leaves: a Book of 
Songs and Spells,” has had more popu- 
lar vogue than any of her other books 
(save, perhaps, the “Marlowe” play, 
which is, of course, not so quotable in 
fragments). It was a deep pleasure to 
the author to learn that not long ago 
some of these songs had been trans- 
lated and published in Japan by a na- 








tive admirer. Our American com- 
posers have been swift to see how read- 
ily a number of them have lent them- 
selves to musical setting. 

“The Book of the Little Past” is a 
recent publication, charmingly illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Shippen Green, and 
shows how comprehendingly Miss Pea- 
body can enter into the thought-world 
of the child. 

But it is this wonderful new drama, 
“The Piper,” with its happy combina- 
tion of lyrical and dramatic strength, 
its fine pathos and humor, which will 
make her name live and will cause it to 
be linked with such poetic dramatists 
as Rostand, D’Annunzio, Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck. 

In June, 1906, Miss Peabody was 
married to Lionel Marks, professor of 
engineering at Harvard University. 
They went abroad for a year’s travel, 
and while in London had the pleasure 
of attending the British-Canadian fes- 
tival concert, when Mrs. Marks’ choric 
idyl, “Pan,” set to music for voices, 
chorus and orchestra by Harris, was 
given before King Edward. 

Professor Marks is in close sympa- 
thy with his wife’s work, which she 
has continued with unabated zeal since 
her marriage. From their pleasant 
home at 88 Lakeview avenue, Cam- 
bridge, she sailed early in April for 
England, in order to witness the re- 
hearsals of her play. Professor Marks’ 
duties at the university prevented him 
fromcrossing with Mrs. Marksand their 
two children, but he will join them in 
June. He was born in Birmingham, 
England, and his people live in War- 
wickshire, not many miles from Strat- 
ford. 

While Mrs. Marks is an industrious 
author and student, she is by no means 
a recluse, and possesses many social 
charms. She has a delicate, flower- 
like beauty, a quaint, half-serious man- 
ner, and converses exceptionally well. 

The annual Shakespeare festival will 
be on a more elaborate scale this year 
than usual, and will continue a full 
week longer than heretofore. All the 
dramatic arrangements are entrusted 
to F. R. Benson, who has had charge 
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of these festivals for more than twenty 





years. Especial care is being taken 
that “The Piper” shall have the best 
possible production. Miss Marian 
‘Terry takes a leading part, the inciden- 
tal music has had careful attention, 
while the first scenic artists of the 
kingdom have been at work upon the 
scenery ever since the prize was 
awarded. 

For the benefit of a local charity a 
reading of “The Piper” was given at 
the Longfellow House one afternoon in 
April. Without the aid of actors or 
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woods and open sky; and she makes 
the Piper bring the children back in 
the end, because of the supreme mother- 
love of one woman.” 

The play opens in the marketplace of 
Hamelin—time 1284 Anno Domini. A 
party of strolling players are just con- 
cluding their show, “A Noah’s ark mira- 
cle play of the rudest.” The priest, An- 
selm, is preaching to the gathered citi- 
zens ; the burgomaster is haggling with 
the Piper, who now claims his prom- 
ised reward for ridding the tawn of its 
pest. There is a charm in every word 
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SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE AT STRATFORD 


stage settings the characters stood out 
most clearly from the power of the 
lines alone. The story is that of the 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin,” with the su- 
pernatural element well-nigh banished. 
“Miss Peabody tells us that the ‘hollow 
hill’ was no more than the cellarage of 
a ruined monastery, the shelter of a 
band of gypsies, and the Piper but a 
gypsy man, with more than usual of 
the understanding of the child-heart 
and the psychology of suggestion, a 
dreamer with a passionate desire to 
teach man the care-free life of the 


which describes to the reader the per- 
sons in the square. Barbara, daughter 
of Jacobus, the oily burgomaster; 
young Michael, the sword-swallower ; 
Jan, the little, lame son of Veronika, 
gaze at the central figure, the Piper, 
who opens a conversation with the 
question: 

Is this your boy? 

Veronika—Ay, he is mine; my only 
one. He loved thy piping so. 

Piper—And I loved his. 

Han’s wife (stridently)—Poor little 
boy! He’s lame! 
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Piper—’T is all of us are lame! But 
he, he flies. 

Veronika—Jan, stay here if you will, 
and hear the pipe, at churchtime. 

Piper (to him)—Wilt thou? 

Jan (softly)—Mother lets me stay 
here with the Lonely Man. 

Piper—The Lonely Man? 

(Jan points to the Christ in the 
shrine. Veronika crosses herself. ‘The 
Piper looks long at the little boy.) 

Veronika—He always calls him so. 

Piper—And so would I. 

Veronika—It grieves him that the 
head is always bowed, and stricken. 
But he loves more to be here than yon- 
der in the church. 

Piper—And so do I. 

Veronika—What would you, darling, 
with the Lonely Man? What do you 
wait to see? 

Jan (shyly)—To see Him smile. 

After the conference of the burghers 
the Piper is offered fifteen guilders in 
place of the thousand originally prom- 
ised. While he indignantly refuses the 
organ calls the people to prayer and 
the Piper would be alone in the square 
save for the children who cluster about 
him begging him to pipe. In anger 
and pity he wonders why these little 
ones should be left to grow up among 
such selfish, grasping folk—and then he 
pipes softly the Kinderspell. 

“The children stop first, and look 
at him, fascinated; then they laugh, 
drowsily, and creep closer—Jan always 
near. ‘They crowd around him. He 
pipes louder, moving backwards slowly, 
with magical gestures, towards the 
little by-streets and the closed doors. 
The doors open everywhere. 

“Out come the children: little ones 
in nightgowns; bigger ones, with play- 
things, toy animals, dolls. He pipes, 
gayer and louder. They pour in, right 
and left. Motion and music fill the air. 
The Piper lifts Jan to his shoulder 
(dropping the little crutch) and 
marches off up the street at the rear, 
piping, in the midst of them all. 

“Last, out of the minster come 
tumbling two little acolytes in red, and 
after them, Peter the Sacristan. He 
trips over them in his amazement and 
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terror; and they are gone after the van- 
ishing children before the church- 
people come out.” 

Up in the hollow of the hill the Piper 
stitches away at tiny red shoes, count- 
less ones, for the children, as they sleep. 
A pot is boiling over a fire of faggots. 
But one has dreamed—poor Rudi, that 
“Lump” was dead. His crying wakes 
the other children who explain to thie 
Piper that “Lump” was their favorite 
dog. Whereon he speaks: 

Piper (shocked and pained)—The 
dog!—No, no. Heaven save us—I for- 
got about the dogs! 

Rudi—He wanted me—and I always 
wasn’t there! And people tied him up 
—and other people pretended that he 
bit. He never bites! He wanted me, 
until it broke his heart, and he was 
dead! 

Piper (struggling with his emotion) 
—aAnd then he went to heaven to chase 
the happy cats up all the trees—tlittle 
white cats! ; He wears a 
golden collar . . And sometimes 
—(aside)—I’d forgot about the dogs! 
Well, dogs must suffer, so that men 
grow wise. "Iwas ever so. 

There must also be piped a Dance- 
spell for. Barbara that she may be happy 
with Michael, instead of being banished 
to the nunnery. She recalls his Kinder- 
spell and says: 

You bewitched them! 

Piper—Yes, so it seems. But how? 
Upon my life, ’tis more than I know— 
yes, a little more. 

(Rapidly: Half in earnest and half 
in whimsy.) Sometimes it works, and 
sometimes no. There are some things, 
upon my soul, I cannot do. 


How do I know? If I knew all, why 
should I care to live? No, no! The 
game is What-Will-Happen-Next? 

The spell performs its magic. To 
the plea: 

Will you go with him? He will be 
gentler to you than a father; he would 
be brothers five and dearest friend. 
And sweetheart—ay, and knight and 
servingman ! 
comes the woman’s yielding: 





























All, all for thee! (She leans over in 
a playful rapture and binds her hair 
about him.) Look—I will be thy 
garden that we lost. Yea, everywhere 
—in every wilderness. There shall 
none fright us with a flaming sword! 
But I will be thy garden! 


While rage and mourning consume 
the hearts of the parents the children 
are leading joyful lives in the moun- 
tains with the devoted Piper who has 
no thought of relinquishing them, until 
one day he meets the desperate, hag- 
gard Veronika, hunting for Jan. After 
he has stonily refused the mother’s 
plea, he stops before the shrine of the 
Christ, the Lonely Man, and struggles 
thus: 


I will not, no I will not, Lonely 
Man! I have them in my hand. I 
have them all—all—all! And I have 
lived unto this day. (He waits as if 
for some reply. He pleads, defends, 
excuses passionately, before his will 
gives way, as the arrow flies from the 
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bowstring.)—I will not give them back! 


Look, Lonely Man! You shall have 
all of us to wander the world over, 
where You stand at all the crossways, 
and’ on lonely hills—outside the 
churches, where the lost ones go! And 
the wayfaring men, and thieves and 
wolves, and lonely creatures, and the 
ones that sing! We will show all men 
what we hear and see; and we will 
make Thee lift Thy head and smile. 


No, no, I cannot ‘give them all! No, 
no. Why wilt Thou ask it? Let me 
keep but one. No, no, I will not. 


Have Thy way. I will! 


Veronika lies ill—the priest declares 
that her soul is passing—but the Piper 
woos her back to life by placing Jan 
within her arms. 

There are other 
wakened. 


children to be 


The Piper sounds a few notes; then 
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AVENUE TO TRINITY CHURCH 


lifts his hand and listens, smiling.— 
Uproar in the distance.—A great bark- 
ing of dogs; shouts and cheers; then 
the high, sweet voices of the children. 
The piping is drowned in cries of joy. 
The sun comes out, still rosy, in a 
flood of light. The crowd rushes in. 
Fat burghers hug each other, and laugh 
and cry. They are all younger. Their 
faces bloom, as by a miracle. The 
children pour in. Some are carried, 
some run hand-in-hand. Everywhere 
women embrace their own.—An up- 
roar of light and faces. 

“Ah, the high-road now,” says the 
Piper, and, having kept his promise to 
the Lonely -Man he disappears, and, 
from the distance, comes the far-off 
sound of piping. 


These brief extracts give but an im- 
perfect hint of the prize play. A 
reading of the complete work, for 
which every lover of literature must 
thank Miss Peabody, will but whet the 
appetite to see its stage production. 


American interest in Stratford-on- 
Avon is intense and perpetual. Wash- 
ington Irving’s private chapel at Red 
Horse Inn is a reminder of his famous 
visit there. It is recorded that Barnum’s 
eager proposal to purchase the Shake- 
speare cottage and move it to America 
was what induced the English people, 
suddenly startled, to buy it for the na- 
tion. Le Gallienne says: “The people of 
Stratford are good priests. They do 
not forget the services to the great 
dead in whose green temple they are all 
more or less directly servants. The 
humblest shopkeeper is proudly con- 
scious that he keeps his shop in 
Shakespeare’s town, while the inn- 
keepers regard themselves as veritable 
high-priests of this mystery which so 
many cross the Atlantic and so few 
cross England, to revere.” In one of 
his own many pilgrimages to the town, 
as he noted the signature of William 
Winter in the visitors’ book, he com- 
mented appreciatively: “He will some 
day be remembered, less because he 














was the first dramatic critic of Amer- 
ica, as because he loved our Stratford 


so well.” W. Winter, who is a New 
Englander, writes, in his “Gray and 
Gold”: “It is, in part, to Americans 
that Stratford owes its Shakespeare’s 
Memorial; for while the land on which 
it stands was given by that public- 
spirited citizen of Stratford, Charles 
Edwin Flower, a sound and fine 
Shakespeare scholar, as his acting 
edition of the plays may testify, and 
while money to pay for the building 
of it was freely contributed by 
wealthy residents of Warwickshire, 
and by men of all ranks throughout 
the kingdom, the gifts and labors of 
Americans were not lacking to that 
good cause. Edwin Booth was one 
of the earliest contributors to the 
Memorial Fund, and the names of 
Herman Vezin, M. D. Conway, W. H. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Bateman, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, occur in the first 
list of its subscribers. Miss Kate Field 
worked for its adyancement with re- 
markable energy and practical success. 
Miss Mary Anderson acted for its 
benefit in 1885. . . .” The libraries 
of the Birthplace and of the Memorial 
alike contain gifts of American books. 
The Jubilee gift of a drinking-fountain 
made to Stratford by George W. Childs 
of Philadelphia was dedicated on Oc- 
tober 17, 1887. Henry Irving delivered 
an eloquent address, and then read a 
poem composed for the occasion by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

To go back to the beginning of 
things: feeling was strong at the Ter- 
centenary Festival in 1864 that some 
fitting memorial should be erected to 
Shakespeare. In 1874 the project was 
practically revived by the presentation 
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of the site and one thousand pounds 
by C. E. Flower, who expressed the 
desire that the monument should take 
the form of a Memorial Theatre. The 
first stone of this theatre was laid on 
Shakespeare’s birthday, 1877, with full 
Masonic ceremonies. The Inaugural 
Festival of its opening was held April 
23, 1879. Kate Field recited the dedi- 
catory poem written for the occasion 
by a Londoner and there was a produc- 
tion of “Much Ado About’ Nothing.” 
Miss Field’s interest may have been 
quickened by the fact that an ancestor 
of hers, Nathaniel Field, was an 
Elizabethan dramatist, a member of 
Shakespeare’s company of players, 
whose play, “Woman as a Weather- 
cocke,” is often quoted. 

The group of memorial buildings 
comprise the theater, which seats less 
than a thousand; a library and a pic- 
ture gallery. In the two latter are as- 
sembled all the books upon Shakespeare 
which have been published, and many 
choice paintings which illustrate his 
life and works. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, 
which is Shakespeare’s grave, and the 
Memorial are quite near each other. 
The acres of vacant land belonging to 
the Memorial estate will be beautified 
as the years go by, and the walks and 
gardens by Avon’s stream will take on, 
if possible, greater charms. The inter- 
est and importance of the Shakespeare 
festival will also increase, but perhaps 
never will Americans, bearing in mind 
both the historical spot and the staging 
of “The Piper,” exclaim again so fer- 
vently: 


O to be in England, 
Now that April’s here! 


THE TAFT FAMILY TREE 











ON THE TRAIL OF THE PIONEER TAFTS 


By BEATRICE PUTNAM 


Librarian of the Uxbridge Free Public Library 


UR family have not embarked 
much upon national politics, 
except that they have shared in 

the battles of the country when na- 
tional independence was to be won and 
also when the Union was at stake. But 
brilliant political careers have not been 
characteristic of the Tafts in the past. 
It is not safe to say what may yet be in 
store for them. “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men,’ and so of families.” 
These words, that were spoken by Judge 
Alphonso Taft in an historical address 
given before the Taft family gathering 
in Uxbridge, Mass., on August 12, 
1874, were prophetic. In the eminent 
position now held by his son their pre- 
diction has been fulfilled. The Taft 
family tree has at last borne a Presi- 
dent. Thereupon, Taft homes, Taft rel- 
ics and Taft burial spots have become 
of mighty interest. The tide of this in- 
terest rose to its full during the sum- 
mer months in the old towns of Men- 
don and Uxbridge. For it was there, 
when the villages were one, ’way back 
in 1680, that the pioneer carpenter, 
Robert Taft, came with his wife and 
builded him a home. 

This article is written that far-off 
Tafts may know what remains may be 
found of their éarly ancestors. The an- 
swers to questions that have beenasked 
by the visitors regarding landmarks 
and families form its basis. 

The first source of information to 
which any one interested in the family 
turns is to Judge Alphonso’s address. 
It is so complete and accurate that suc- 
ceeding genealogical students have 
been able to add little to it. It is an 


historical document of the greatest 
The inspiration received from 


value. 





reading it is what has sent many of the 
summer pilgrims journeying to Men- 
don and Uxbridge. And there they find 
that the words of Judge Chapin, the 
poet of the Taft family gathering, still 
ring true: 


“Tn early days, old people say, 
A stranger in this town 

When going up the road one day 
Met some one coming down. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Taft!’ said he; 
The fellow only laughed, 

And said, ‘Just how, explain to me, 
You know my name is Taft?” 


The stranger said, ‘I’ve only met 
A dozen since I came, 

And all but one who’ve spoken yet 
Have answered to the name. 

So, judging from a fact like this, 
I candidly confess 

I thought I could not hit amiss 
And ventured on a guess.’ ” 


It is in Mendon that the family for- 
tunes started, so it is there that the 
eager genealogist should begin his pil- 
grimage by viewing the houselot where 
Robert and Sarah Taft built their home. 
This is upon the east side of what is 
now known as Nipmuck Lake, some- 
what less than a mile from Mendon 
center. Robert and ‘his five sons in 
time came to own all the land that en- 
compassed the beautiful sheet of water, 
so that it was long called Taft’s Pond. 
For over two hundred years descend- 
ants of the Tafts held this land and con- 
trolled the pond, but as the twentieth 
century opened, Old Mendon, that rail- 
roads of steam had left afar off and 
sleeping, was awakened by the swish 
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and swirl of the “Broomstick Train” 
as it rushed from Uxbridge by the 
woods and waters of Tafts, through the 
drowsy center and on to Milford. Then 
the groves upon the west side of the 
picturesque lake were sold to the Mil- 
ford & Uxbridge Street Railroad, and 
upon the site where beaux and belles of 
the past generations had picnicked and 
danced the buildings of an extensive 
pleasure resort were erected. Now the 
skating rink, bowling alleys, dancing 
pavilion, outdoor theater and other 
sports of Lake Nipmuck Park attract 
thousands of visitors while the sum- 


’ 
THE OLD TAFT TAVERN, RESIDENCE OF Miss S. F. TAFT 


mer months last. The place is no dese- 
cration of the land cleared bythe sturdy 
pioneers, for order and decency prevail 
on every side. The old towns have been 
fortunate in the recreation ground that 
has sprung up near them. 

The site of the first Robert’s house, 
as has been said, was on the east of the 
lake. Of it there are no remains. The 
house now standing there is owned by 
Alanson Taft of Mendon. He no longer 
occupies it, but prefers to spend his 
days of old age in the village with his 
daughter. JL,uther and Austin Taft, 
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both also residents of Mendon, own 
land adjacent to the original houselot. 
When the proceedings of the Taft 
family gathering were published an ap- 
peal was printed in it for funds “to pro- 
cure and erect a suitable monument to 
our honored ancestor.” This was to be 
erected upon the farm of Alanson. 
From information that can be gathered 
now, there seems to have been little 
material result from this. Later, in 
1897, a similar appeal was printed and 
sent to members of the family. The 
fund then raised was deposited in the 
Uxbridge Savings Bank, and Daniel W. 


Taft was appointed treasurer. About 
this date a committee consisting of Ar- 
thur R. Taft and Henry G. Taft of Ux- 
bridge conferred with Alanson Taft re- 
garding the erection of the proposed 
monument. They were unable to reach 
an agreement, so the matter lapsed and 
none was built. The money, now 
amounting to over $500, still lies idle 
in the bank, under the trusteeship of 
D. Wendell Taft, Daniel’s only son. 
The impetus of another enthusiastic 
Taft gathering is needed to make the 
monument an actuality. The spot now 
























stands unmarked. The placard shown 
in the picture is a temporary one. 

In Mendon village visitors may also 
find landmarks of interest. High on a 
hill sits Mother Mendon, still rural, 
calm and beautiful. Her pleasant farms 
look off over her daughter towns where 
jarring mills have attracted the popu- 
lace. Here may be found in the old 
graveyard the burial spot of one of 
Robert’s sons, Daniel. The cellar of 
Daniel’s house is also shown. ‘The site 
where the first three meeting houses 
stood has been made into “Founders’ 
Park,” through the instrumentality of 
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it, that they might easily reach their 
estates where the best land lay. The 
family succeeded in getting the town of 
Mendon to vote “that Mr. Taft and his 
sons should be freed from working at 
the highways, in case they build a 
bridge over the ‘Great River’ to the 
land on the west side of said river, until 
other men’s work come to be propor- 
tionable to theirs in working upon the 
highways.” ‘This was in 1709. Judge 
Alphonso Taft says: “The bridge was 
built and was probably the first bridge 
ever built over that river.” Later, in 
1729, the Tafts built a second bridge a 
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the Mendon Historical Society, and a 
suitable tablet has been erected there. 
Robert’s sons, ‘Thomas, Robert and 
Daniel, were each given a part of the 
original lot of land and thereupon built 
and occupied houses. The two younger 
sons, Joseph and Benjamin, crossed the 
“Great River,” now the Blackstone,and 
built their homes upon the fertile in- 
tervales of Uxbridge. When these sons 
of Father Robert, in their zeal for land, 
began farming these extensive tracts on 
the west bank of the “Great River,” a 
need at once arose for a bridge to cross 





short distance below the first, and this 
time the town allowed them sixty 
pounds toward expense. It is a pleas- 
ant walk to the site of this old bridge. 
A lane opposite the Henry G. Taft es- 
tate leads directly to it through rich 
meadow lands, where wild flowers 
bloom and birds sing. ‘The west abut- 
ment still stands in good condition, 
though builded nearly two hundred 
years ago. It looks as if it might stand 
yet another generation, though the 
river’s current there flows swift and 
strong. Upon the east bank some of 
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HOMESTEAD OF THE LATE EDWARD C, THAYER, NOW OWNED BY MRs. W. A. L. BAZELEY 


the uncemented rocks are still to be 
seen, showing that the Tafts knew well 
how to build. While the traffic of this 
day takes another course, the old road 
is being washed away and overgrown, 
and the fragments of the old bridge 
stand alone in picturesque decay. 
There are now three large farms and 
one small one upon this western Taft 
land and all are owned by descendants 
of the family, all are highly cultivated 
and all are kept in the finest order. The 
houses are furnished with interesting 
old relics, and traditions of bygone 
Tafts can be culled from ancient rec- 
ords and family stories. ‘These are 
model farms, most pleasant to visit. 
The farm situated farthest south is 
owned by Mrs. W. A. L. Bazeley, a de- 
scendant of Daniel. It is occupied by 
her now as a summer residence. The 
house was built by Daniel’s son, Baza- 
leel, and has been owned since by his 
direct descendants. Mrs. Bazeley’s lit- 
tle daughters represent the fifth genera- 
- tion that has lived in the old house. 
The adjoining farm is the property 


of the Henry G. Taft estate. This also 
is open only in the summer, a farmer 
being in charge during the winter. 

The land occupied by the next farms 
was originally the property of Joseph, 
the ancestor of President Taft. A small 
portion of his houselot is now in pos- 
session of Mrs. Eugene Farnum, who 
lives there in an attractive little house 
with her family. 

The last farm is the spot in Uxbridge 
most closely connected with President 
Taft, for it was there that the house of 
his great-great-grandfather stood. No 
remains of the house are now there, but 
near the supposed site is the cellar of a 
barn that was standing within the mem- 
ory of man. This cellar was probably 
that of one of Joseph’s buildings. The 
farm is now divided by the main 
road running between Providence and 
Worcester. Across the road from the 
cellar stands the house of the farm’s 
present owner, George Zadoc Taft. He 
is a descendant of Aaron, who was a 
brother of the President’s Great-great- 
grandfather Peter. 




















Scattered throughout Uxbridge are 
the homes of countless Tafts, all de- 
scendants of the first Robert. On every 
hand are signs of their thrift and indus- 
try. 

The Taft homestead that has at- 
tracted the most attention in the past 
is that owned by Miss Sarah F. Taft. 
Here George Washington stopped over 
night during his first presidency. The 
story of this has been told so many 
times that it is hardly necessary to re- 
peat it here. The best account of the 
old house is contained in a pamphlet 
written by Miss Taft, called “The Old 
Taft Tavern.” This was published by 
the Deborah Wheelock Chapter, D. A. 
R., of Uxbridge. 

The Thayer Memorial Building, the 
home of the Uxbridge Free Public Li- 
brary, was given by Edward C. Thayer 
in memory of his father and his Taft 
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mother. The walls of the building are 
hung with portraits of the representa- 
tive men and women of past genera- 
tions, and the majority of these bear 
the name of Taft. In the building 
now also hangs one of the Taft 
family trees, loaned by Arthur R. 
Taft. This tree was drawn in 1862 
by Dr. Jonathan Taft of Cincinnati. 
The plate was shortly afterwards 
destroyed by fire, so that it is no 
longer possible to get copies of the 
original. It has, however, been photo- 
graphed by E. A. Adams of Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

And so, in these villages of old Mas- 
sachusetts— 


“Old Robert’s stockisstrongand sound, 
And while the waters run 

This vine shall spread its roots around 
And bud and blossom on!” 


SITE OF THE FIRST TAFT HOUSE IN UXBRIDGE 


The proceedings of the Taft family gathering were published shortly after the 


meeting. 
of the publication. 


The president of the association then formed, Daniel W. Taft, bore the expense 
He died July 27, 1906. 




















































WHEN THE SHADOWS LENGTHEN 


By ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


O many of the minor ends of ex- 

istence one may take cross-cuts. 

Parnassus has been gained by a 
single bound and the Midas-touch con- 
ferred, all in a few brief moons, by a 
patent pill or a hair-crimper. But as 
yet, not one has discovered any method 
of shortening the regular schedule time 
required to win the mellow virtues and 
graces which properly belong to old 
age. 

Undeniably, old age, or its simula- 
tion, has sometimes been gained pre- 
maturely by means of black arts; but 
never, in such cases has there been 
won with it the effulgent charms which 
make the aureola of old age. Indeed, 
old age won by black arts bears the 
same resemblance to the legitimate 
brand under discussion that a yellow, 
worm-eaten wind-fall bears to the 
sound and mellow fruit, which falls, 
not because it has a worm at its center, 
but from the slow ripening processes of 
Nature. Bearing gentle witness to 
similar beneficent processes, there have 
been in every age of the world silver- 
haired saints whose characters sug- 
gest the choice qualities which belong 
to rare old violins and mellow wines. 

Pursuing the comparison farther, 
however, one discovers by consulting 
the files of memory that time, alone, 
is powerless to confer the mellow rich- 
ness mentioned. A poor violin, a poor 
wine or a bad man cannot rely upon 
the years for any title to honor. Po- 
lonius was old, but his gray hairs were 
not a crown of glory. Falstaff, also, 
came at last “within range of the rifle- 
pits” only to hear from King Hal the 
stinging rebuke: 


“How ill white hairs become a fool and 
jester! 
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I have long dreamed of such a kind 
of man, 

So surfeit-swelled, so old and so pro- 
fane.” 


And fife, in painful verification of 
Shakespeare, gives every generation 
sorry duplicates of Polonius and Fal- 
staff, as well as thousands of other vari- 
ations of old age, unhaloed and un- 
hallowed because the proper ingredi- 
ents were not mixed with the passing 
years. But a brief recognition of the 
existence of such grey-haired repro- 
bates is happily all that lies within the 
purpose of this paper, which concerns 
itself, instead, with the more grateful 
study of cases in which old age has 


‘matched in itself now the warm blue 


enchantment of Indian Summer, or 
again, the deep, rich tints of a linger- 
ing afterglow. 

The privilege of knowing a good old 
gentleman or a good old lady is one 
whose rare value is seldom recognized 
by myopic youth. It is only when time 
begins to warn one with the italics of a 
gray hair or two, and the deepening of 
facial lines, that one can have the per- 
spective which shows the lacks of 
youth and the gains of age. From this 
vantage-ground, looking before and 
after, one appreciates how beneficently 
it was ordained that most of us should 
have grandparents, or, lacking these, 
the opportunity to know the grand- 
parents of others. For how beautifully 
does a beautiful old age answer most 
of the vitally poignant questions of 
life! Sooner or later, some disillusion 
makes us level against the universe 
the old, old queries: 

Is life worth living? 
for, anyway? 

How the questions dissolve, like sun 


What is it all 
































dispelled mist, in the presence of any 
grey-haired ‘conqueror whose face 
banishes all doubt in an illuminated 
table of beatitudes. Compared with a 
group of these human documents—the 
souls’ authentic monographs on life, 
written in the slow cryptograph of 
thought and feeling,—how trivial look 
the material possessions which some- 
times possess the collectors of time- 
tinted folios and old engravings. For 
while I cannot deny a certain accelera- 
tion of my own heart-beats at the sight 
of hoary volumes and old furniture 
which majestically triumph over their 
futilely dapper successors, there is an- 
other antiquarian field whose enchant- 
ments lure me far more strongly. So it 
follows that I would not exchange for 
all the treasures of the richest attics 
of antiquarian dreams my own ‘collec- 
tion whose value is beyond all mone- 
tary computation. 

In a word, while others have been 
collecting old tea-cups, old chairs and 
old clocks, I have for a number of years 
collected nice old ladies and nice old 
gentlemen. Of course, nobody will so 
far misunderstand me as to fancy that 
these nice old ladies and nice old 
gentlemen have been materially cap- 
tured, like so many curios, and stored 
up to excite the envy of neighboring 
collectors. No, indeed, my antiquarian 
kingdom has not come by violence, but 
by observation, unmarred by any 
vulgar haggling “’twixt buyer and 
seller. The collectee has never known 
when he or she was being collected for 
the silent galleries of memory. And 
though within the strangely elastic 
walls enclosing them, they are often 
brought cheek by jowl by the laws of 
association, they have never met each 
other in what is so quaintly called 
“real life.’ There, their ways have 
lain wide asunder—as wide in some 
cases as the unknown space which lies 
between us and the Undiscovered 
Country. 

And yet, had they known each other 
in “real life,’ I feel sure that they 
would all have found each other as 
lovable as I have found all of them. 
In truth, I must confess that my fancy 
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has made many a fine holiday for it- 
self by pairing off my collectees in the 


cosiest of tete-a-tetes. One gallant 
old nonagenarian, in particular, I have 
made much happier than I fear Fate 
has allowed him to be in the lonely 
thirty years he was left mateless. 

Not that I would for worlds tamper 
with the unique and tender constancy 
which was one of the qualities which 
elected him to halo-rights in my AIl- 
mond-Tree Society. But some harm- 
less Platonic pleasures my fancy has 
apportioned him in the companionship 
of two or three of the most bewitching 
of my old ladies. And the bewitching 
old ladies are nothing averse. I can 
see them now, beaming upon him, with 
smiles that seem a translation of the 
subtle fragrance of rose-petals pressed 
many years between the leaves of a 
book. I have even allowed the very 
nicest old lady—but there! why should 
you not meet her yourself and some 
of the rest of these charmers and un- 
derstand why the sight of silver locks 
arouses in me more pulsing expecta- 
tions than the choicest piece of faience 
can excite in the bosom of a connois- 
seur. 

And as other antiquarians begin with 
the proud exhibition of their rarest 
treasure, so shall I with one of my 
most cherished possessions — Saint 
Benedicta, as I sometimes call her, 
though more often the Lady of Light. 

I discovered her in a New England 
city, the next day after I had seen the 
new moon over my right shoulder, and 
for months she seemed too good to be 
true. But I found that she was as 
true as she was good and much more. 
In sober truth, she sometimes seems 
too young to belong to my collection, 
although she is in her eightieth year. 
And yet her youthfulness at that age 
is one of the reasons why I collected 
her. Even were she but sixty, I should 
still find some pretext for including 
her among the chosen because of her 
remarkable mastery of the difficult art 
of growing old. 

Even her soft, silver hair utterly re- 
jects the usual insignia of age, retain- 
ing about her temples a few coquet- 
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tish waves that accord well with the 
unimpaired twinkle of her eyes. And 
by this same twinkle you may know 
her most dominant characteristics. 
For the twinkle does not come slowly, 
like the delayed report from the far- 
off end of a lighted fuse, but as in- 
stantaneously as light follows the turn 
of an electric switch. So the twinkle 
is the outward and visible sign of a 
keen responsiveness to everything in 
the universe that was ordained to in- 
cite a twinkle. Nor less easily do the 
same eyes grow sympathetically ten- 
der and overflow whenever the emo- 
tional deeps are stirred. 

The resilient qualities which have 
preserved Queen Benedicta’s twinkle 
may also account for her delightful 
girlishness from which time and all the 
experiences of life have failed to rub 
the bloom. If one should try to make 
one word cover her composite lovable- 
ness, charm would be the most exact 
term, inasmuch as it conveys no exact 
meaning and thus shares the indefin- 
ableness which it seeks to define. Yet 
elusive as this composite quality may 
be, one is tempted to find its prismatic 
colors by analytical refraction. In this 
case I think the result of the experi- 
ment would show imagination, sen- 
sitiveness, sympathy, tact, courtesy and 
genuine kindness of heart. 

It would be pleasant to believe that 
one might acquire all of these quali- 
ties and compound them together into 
charm. But alas! “truth is sad,” as 
Emerson observed, and if one squares 
one’s conclusion to facts, one must 
admit that charm is a cradle gift. One 
is born with it or one is not, as a 
flower either has or has not fragrance. 
So I know that Queen Benedicta must 
have been a charming baby, a charm- 
ing four-year-old, also charming at 
ten, sixteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, 
and forty. Yet at none of these ages 
could she have been quite so charming, 
I think, as I now find her at eighty. 
For the fairy vow that is given with 
the dower of charm declares that its 
power can never be stolen by the thiev- 
ing hands of Time. On the contrary, 
Time seems @jsposed to give to him 


that hath charm that he may have more 
abundantly. Almost it would seem 
that each factor of charm possesses 
magnetic properties which work to- 
gether for the good of the charmer. 
So much .is probably true of even 
the most secular charmer. But my 
Lady Benedicta is still more than that 
For she has put out at interest the 
natal principal given to her by the 
fairies, and at such rates of interest 
as are given by Christianity alone. By 
means of this spiritual thrift she has 
achieved in herself what the florists 
have done in producing the multi- 
petaled, velvet Jacqueminot rose from 
its wild ancestor with the scanty cor- 
olla. Or, to state the fact in other 
terms, charm, plus the increments of 
religious idealism is charm raised to 
its highest power. A comparison, 
moreover, of the various members of 
my Almond-Tree Society has convinced 
me that an irreligious old lady gives 
one a feeling of sympathetic loneli- 
ness. There is only one such in my 
whole collection, a woman of ninety. 
She was included because she has a 
certain stoical sincerity which lends 
dignity to her paganism. She never 
prays, as she frankly declares that she 
never could see that it did any good, 
and so she “quit it.” She thinks life 
does not furnish the entertainment 
offered by its various hand bills, but 
she promises to “die game,” and face 
whatever is next as she has faced the 
reverses of the world she has known. 
I like this old lady exceedingly and 
I respect her genuineness; yet she 
leaves me always with a chilly emo- 
tional fringe. Old ladies are certainly 
nicer when they say their prayers and 
believe in them. Then the habit of 
praying does add a spiritual embellish- 
ment, not otherwise obtainable, to their 
faces as’ well as to their lives. I am, 
therefore, glad that all the rest of my 
old ladies and old gentlemen have “a 
correspondence fixed wi’ heaven.” 
Returning to Queen’ Benedicta, as 
everyone does who knows her, a few 
more words of appreciation are due 
before passing to the consideration of 
any of my other treasures. If you 
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should ever chance to see her, you 
would diseovet all that this paper 
records much more beautifully written 
in her face. Beside its lines of spirit- 
ual distinction, its humorous curves, 
its wistfully tender lights and shadows, 
the blank, unedited face of my youth- 
ful belle I know seems like a high- 
colored chromo beside the mellow 
painting of an old master. 

Again and again I have surrepti- 
tiously studied Queen Benedicta’s face 
while she bent over her wonderful em- 
broideries and tried to find out how 
she has done it. Like the bee she has 
known how to distil sweetness alone 
from the sattie field where others have 
taken away only thorn-pticks and 
burrs. While I cannot fathom her 
secret I have indulged in many a 
guess. Perhaps she has distilled 
sweetness, only, because she was on 
the look-out for that in everybody. 
Again, I have fancied that when others 
gave her pain, she has temporarily 
banished the thought of the offender 
and the offense, striving only to keep 
her own heart in perfect tune, until 
the other heart caught the harmony 
by contagion. 

It is trifling but significant evidence 
to the kinetic power of her graces that 
Queen Benedicta still receives valen- 
tines from her admirers of all ages. 
Nor are they the “ready-made” kind, 
with appreciations as loosely adjustable 
as a golf-cap. Among her invoice of 
valentines for 1909 there was one 
whose estimate of her so perfectly 
coincides with mine that it may fit- 
tingly close my tribute to the Lady 
of Light: 


The Winter snow may hide away 
The flowrets sweet that dreaming lie, 
But snowy locks cannot conceal 
What blossoms:in my sweetheart’s eye. 


For hardy blooms of grace are these, 

Whose roots within the heart spring 
deep, 

And every year but adds new flowers 

Where love and faith the garden keep. 


With such ceremony as is accorded 
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a true sovereign, we may now fiiove if 
backward recessional ftom the ptes- 
ence of Queen Benedicta and meet thé 
Lady Seigerin, so called because of 
noble victories wfested from many 
battle-fields of pain. Atid though she 
no longer dwells with us itt visible 
form, I think you may still seé het 
when memory has developed the spirit- 
ual negatives which she left behind. 

Lady Siegeriti was a woman of fe- 
gal mould in mind atid body. She 
had wonderfully liquid browti éyes and 
a forehead that promised all that her 
character fulfilled. So sensitively 
organized was the physical material 
used by her soul, that when her vizor 
was down there seemed to be more 
said in her silent expression than when 
the average woman is talking. She 
was a woman who always got hold of 
the big end of things, though the first 
half of her life fell in an age that had 
not yet opened its eyes to the fact that 
it is a national calamity when women 
are so frivolous-minded that their com- 
panionship is undesitable for their hus- 
bands and children. 

Being a woman of erig¢fossingly 
large aims and ideals, it was a fiaturaf 
corollary that the Lady Siegerin never 
nagged. Illuminating this negative 
virture, a saying of hers still survives 
in the family to which she belonged. 
Someone in her presence had detailed 
somewhat too amply the petty wrang- 
lings and disputes which were of daily 
occurrence between a_ well-known 
nagger and her husband. Lady Sieg- 
erin listened quietly until all the evi- 
dence was in, when she remarked in the 
richly modulated voice which was so 
harmoniously hers: “It would be so 
much better to have one Waterloo 
battle and have things settled.” 

If for no other reason, the honors 
which she carried away from her own 
Waterloos would have made me choose 
Lady Siegerin to adorn my collection. 
She lost her husband, a gentleman of 
much distinction, two brilliant daugh- 
ters and then with a respite of only 
a few months between the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, she be- 
came totally blind. Of her deadly 
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wrestlings in the physical and spiritual 
darkness which followed no one ever 
heard her speak a word. But when 
she emerged to meet the world her face 
wore the calm strength of a conqueror. 
In its quiet lines of triumph, which had 
grown almost majestic when I knew 
her, one might read a flesh and blood 
translation of Henley’s lines: 


“T am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


Like many others deprived of one 
sense, Lady Siegerin became most 
keenly sensitive in all her others, each 
of which seemed to take on the semi- 
occult edge of intuition. She could de- 
tect the aura of a gentleman with a 
swift inerrancy which would be the 
salvation of many a woman having 
eyes that see not, and she herself was 
always the touch-stone for the gentle- 
man and the boor. The former instinc- 
tively and gladly did homage to her; 
but the boor, thinking she could not 
see, ignored her, little thinking how 
much more she saw without her eyes 
than he with his. 

Among all my youthful memories, 
Lady Siegerin stands out like a sculp- 
tured masterpiece of victory, her half- 
closed eyes still comely in old age and 
every line of her face eloquent with 
heroic grace. 

Near the Lady Siegerin, as these 
visions now group themselves in 
memory, stands a more recent addition 
to my collection, Miss Gentilissima. 
In point of years, she is hardly quali- 
fied for membership in an Almond- 
Tree Society, and should be kept on 


the waiting list at least ten or fifteen. 


years. For though her hair is beauti- 
fully grey, I fear she could only pass 
as a near-old beside the rest of my 
treasures. But she is so unmistakably 
an exceptionally fine old lady in the 
making that it would not be sensible 
to let a mere technicality of years out- 
weigh so much evidence of things 
hoped for. 

I suppose Miss Gentilissima would 
be inadequately labeled an “old maid” 
by the vulgar Philistine who has not 
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learned that all kinds of women marry 


and all kinds of women don’t. “Som: 
of the merriest and most genuine 
women are old maids and have often 
most of the true motherly touch,’ 
wrote Stevenson, whose observation 
did not stop with the crude perception 
of one or two external facts. To this 
class of motherly old maids inventoried 
by Stevenson, Miss Gentilissima b« 
longs. She is placed next to Lady 
Siegerin because she is half blind and 
somewhat deaf, but still the captain of 
her soul. 

Despite the serious barriers placed 
between her and her fellowmen, Miss 
Gentilissima is an uncommonly well- 
informed, interesting and _ inspiring 
woman. She has a fine face, whose 
dominant expression is gentleness, a 
quality which is also revealed in her 
voice. In her case, as in Lady Sieger- 
in’s, the inward eye has grown more 
sensitively acute with the dimming of 
the physical vision. With the removal 
of the material objects which some- 
times monopolize the field of vision 
she has learned to see vastly more im- 
portant things, often missed by the 
outer eye and ear. It is perhaps in- 
cidental testimony on this point that 
my first recollection of her face always 
brings a suggestion of spiritual illu- 
mination. Something similar I have 
seen in the faces of others of her re- 
ligious faith. But as this statement 
might lead to the disputatious quick- 
sands of comparison, I shall immedi- 
ately put up the bars by confessing 
that I have seen spiritual high lights 
on the faces of men and women of 
every kind of denominational stripe. 

From one or two remarks which I 
heard Miss Gentilissima make I fear 
she has little notion how much she en- 
riches the world, not knowing what she 
gives to it. There are plenty of people 
who can give things, money and more 
or less perishable bric-a-brac, but very 
few whose characters emit light and 
warmth. And who has ever been able 
to measure the value of such light and 
warmth? Sunlight is all that is needed 
by which to read the time-tables that 
schedule the various routes to the ut- 
























termost ends of the earth. But some- 
thing more than the sum can give is 
needed to read correctly the time- 
tables containing all the necessary in- 
formation concerning changes and con- 
nections on the various routes to The 
Kingdom of Light. And this more in- 
tense illumination is given by those 
who, like Miss Gentilissima, are celes- 
tial sign-posts along the narrow way. 
There are in my collection more 
than a dozen other near-old ladies in 
whom I take great pride. Their indi- 
vidual histories, however, could not be 
given without encroaching upon space 
set apart for their elders. So I must 
content myself with grouping them to- 
gether as most promising shoots in my 
Almond-Tree nursery. Neither is there 
space for full length portraits of all my 
octogenarians and nonagenarians. Yet 
it would be a pity to miss meeting 
Madame Sparta, in her ninety-eighth 
year, and as erect in carriage and char- 
acter as a Norway pine. Though she 
lacks sqmething of the gentleness and 
grace of others in my collection she 
has a warm, tender heart and a mind 
still unclouded by the mists of time. 
One star differeth from another star in 
glory, as one tree differeth from an- 
other. Madame Sparta suggests the 
Lombardy poplar, which has a charm 
all its own, while Queen Benedicta 
and Lady Siegerin are sisters of the 
elm, which unites grace with strength. 
Madam Sparta is as fond of her 
flower garden as when her pulses beat 
to livelier measures and many a bou- 
quet is picked and given away by her 
trembling fingers. When she is ill, 
she scorns the coddling attentions of 
those who would nurse her. One ex- 
tremely cold night when she had all 
the symptoms of grippe, someone sug- 
gested a hot-water bottle for her feet. 
“No, indeed,” she replied, “I don’t 
want to get into any such silly habits.” 
Ex pede Herculem. A woman who at 


ninety-seven still refuses to acquire a 
“silly habit” assuredly belongs on the 
honor roll of any discerning society. 
In striking external contrast with 
Madam Sparta are three of my lav- 
Each of 


ender-and-old-lace ladies. 
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these white-haired belles looks as if 
she had just stepped out of an old- 
fashioned miniature painting. Nor 
does that mean that their mental and 
moral adornments will not also bear 
inspection. It is simply another way 
of saying that one’s first impression of 
them is necessarily arrested by the ap- 
parel which “oft proclaims the man,” 
and still oftener the woman, who en- 
joys a wider charter of liberty in the 
proclamation. My admiration for these 
three delightful old ladies is so evenly 
divided that there is no significance in 
the order in which they are presented. 
So, without prejudice, you shall meet 
first the one with the whitest hair, 
Lady Bluette, I call her because her 
eyes exactly match the color of that 
flower and also because she has the shy, 
retreating manner of tiny blossoms, 
and a charming blue-tinted guileless- 
ness. Her mind has all the elasticity 
of youth although she is seventy-nine, 
and her capacity for enthusiastic appre- 
ciation is refreshing against the drab 
background of the world’s apathetic 
average. Her wit and humor likewise 
retain the instantaneous action com- 
monly supposed to be impaired by 
years. Her smiles, moreover, in a 
world where smiles are none too 
plenty or of the best contour, would 
elect her to my Silver-Lock Club. 

In fine, her whole presence has a 
bay-window effect on those who are 
near her, so that one who sees her can- 
not help wishing that every household 
might have for one of its numbers a 
duplicate of Lady Bluette. 

The second member of my miniature 
group, Lady Jonquil, has also a dainty, 
bo-peeping humor, whose piquancy 
etches with very individual line one’s 
mental picture of her. She has a prettv 
habit of clipping all the choicest jokes 
and bits of poetry from newspapers and 
old magazines and sending them in 
letters to people who need to smile. 
Lady Jonquil has a fine eye for color 
and knows precisely what shades may 
be fitly joined with her silken grey 
tresses and darker grey eyes. After 
the bonnets bloom in the spring mar- 
ket-place, Lady Jonquil’s friends watch 
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for her appearance as the flower-lover 
watches for the unfolding of his fa- 
vorite April blossoms, and they are 
never disappointed. Eschewing all the 
fearful possibilities which confront the 
shopper, Lady Jonquil finds her own 
by the laws of artistic affinity which 
one would like to see duplicated more 
frequently in more important marts. 
Yet you must not think her vain, for 
she is far from it. When she is once 
properly attired she gives the matter 
no more thought, whereas she might 
be likely to if her sartorial election 
were less sure. There are great many 
other happy facts which might be 
chronicled of Lady Jonquil but we 
have still to consider Lady Gratia, the 
third member of the old lace group. 

You may easily identify Lady Gratia 
by a peculiarly undulating gait and a 
curvilinear effect in all her movements 
Nor is this in the least an affectation 
but, as I take it, the result of a fine 
marginal surplus of health and good 
humor. A business woman is often 
obliged to take the shortest line be- 
tween two points, in her walk and con- 
versation, so that she may not play the 
“grace notes” of abundant leisure, much 
' as she might like to. But Lady Gratia 
has had all the time she cared to use 
for playing grace notes. So, when she 
rustles across a room one is reminded 
of the beautifully rippled movements 
of the grey squirrels that undulate over 
Boston Common. From their fine mar- 
gin of nonchalance they seem to greet 
the rushing men and women who pass 
with that serene query of Concord, 
“So hot, my little sir!” 

In the mental movements of Lady 
Gratia there is something, too, in per- 
fect harmony with her gait. Again, 
the shortest distance between the idea 
and its expression, covered by the 
epigram, is not for her, however fit- 
tingly it may come from others; in- 
stead, she uses a pleasant curvilinear 
statement which recognizes the claims 
of beauty as well as of truth. Like 


all the rest of my fine old ladies, with 
one exception, Lady Gratia has a low, 
melodious voice and will stand the test 
which Cardinal Newman gave for dis- 





covering a gentleman, a test equally 
applicable to a lady: “It is almost the 
definition of a gentleman to say that 
he is one who never intentionally 
wounds the feelings of another.” 
Having thus far heeded the motto: 
“Place aux Dames,” one may now do 
obeisance to the fine old gentleme. 
who have been kept in waiting—- 


- longer than befits their merits. 


Casting a comparative glance at a!l 
these old gentlemen (whose number is 
only one less than that of their sisters) 
I am struck with the fact that the “best 
preserved” mentally, morally, and 
physically in the collection are the 
ones with the most twinkle, and the 
same is true of the nice old ladies. 
You will therefore know the star col- 
lectee among the bearded contingent, 
St. Lux, by his sunshine, which eighty 
years have dimmed as little as clouds 
can permanently dim the rays of the 
sun. In character, Saint Lux (with 
Roman pronunciation, please) is a 
happy blend of Saint Paul and John 
the Disciple, with a modern admixture 
of Emerson and a still more modern 
and stronger and sweeter flavoring of 
himself. As Saint Lux is well-known to 
the public, one hesitates to give too full 
an inventory of his charms, even were 
that a possibility, lest the modest 
original should object to a photograph 
of his halo. Beyond a doubt, Saint 
Lux would belong to everybody’s 
Almond-Tree Society, if everybody had 
one, so I can claim no more property 
right in him than I have in the blessed 
sunshine which touches a_ million 
blades and blossoms in its beneficent 
course through planetary space. 

Among my nice old gentlemen are 
several others well known to fame. 
Certainly no Silver-Lock Club would 
fail to enroll the name of Edward 
Everett Hale. The long life and faith 
of the latter recall a statement recently 
made that Unitarianism seemed to he 
conducive to longevity. Be that as 
it may, one might pick from the Uni- 
tarian pulpit alone, beginning with 
the “dear moth-eaten angel,” alarge and 
choice collection of octogenarians who 
were and are the personification of 
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sweetness and light. To these might 
be added large recruits from clerical 
near-olds, now in the Unitarian pulpit, 
who promise to be every bit as lumin- 
ous when their halos have acquired an 
octogenarian diameter. 

Here the reader is entreated not to 
construe this tribute as a comparison 
of the Dogberryish order. For aught 
the writer knows to the contrary, one 
might find as many fine old gentl>men 
in all kinds of pulpits and pews. It 
merely happens that not so many in 
other denominations have come under 
the observation of the writer. Per 
contra, some one else may have an em- 


barrassment of riches in the way of 


collections of orthodox saints, missing 
in his turn the rare heterodox band I 
have known. Among laymen in my 
collection, one of the very best is 
an orthodox octogenarian, the di- 
mensions of whose character you may 
glimpse in a couple of sentences from a 
recent letter. After a long life spent in 
doing little kindnesses this gentleman 
had a paralytic stroke, from which he 
has sufficiently rallied to send this mes- 
sage: “I wish I could write what is in 
my heart, but my brains are still out of 
commission and I am under orders to 
cultivate idiocy. So please wait for 
anything worth while from me till 
sometime or beyond time as it pleases 
God.” 

Condolence is obviously not indi- 
cated for “idiocy” which can express 
itself with such gracious sanity. A 
brother and sister of this fine old 
gentleman share his hardy virtues and 
graces and hence hold honor, or seats, 
in my unchartered club. 

There are still a good dozen more 
of these fine old lads who are well 
worth meeting. But one chambered 
nautilus would prove the existence of 
its species as well as a score. Yet, I 
would have you catch the eye of just 
one more who at this moment glides 
into my memory from beyond the 
earth-lights where he dwells. Such a 
charming little scrap of an old gentle- 
man he was, with grey-blue dancing 
eyes and movements like a fluttering 
partridge. He loved to do good by 
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stealth and so cover his tracks that 
there would be no chance of his blush- 
ing to find it fame. To his last days 
he was a delightful companion for 
young and old, and in the town where 
he lived most of his old friends still 
remember some of the quaint quips and 
jests that fell so spontaneously from his 
lips. Dining one day with an old ac- 
quaintance, he explained that he al- 
ways came out ahead on each course 
because he had no teeth and, conse- 
quently, swallowed anything that 
would go through his collar. 

The wife of this engaging old gentle- 
man also adds lustre to my collection. 
But as she nearly paralleled in her 
character the noble traits of her aunt, 
the Lady Siegerin, fuller mention of 
her has been omitted. Others, too, 
there are among the most tenderly 
cherished of all my collection whom 
you have not met because one may not 
so easily lift the veil from the shrine of 
one’s nearest kin. Nor is there need 
of more ample numerical proof of the 
beautiful possibilities of old age. If 
there were, I feel sure that nearly everv 
reader of this paper by taking thought 
might subpoena from the nooks and 
byways of memory as many white- 
locked witnesses as have appeared in 
these pages. And could they all be 
brought together, all the Almond-Tree 
Societies of all my readers, would 
they not make a magnificent assem- 
blage, fit to fire the enthusiasm of the 
greatest painters and poets? Such a 
company might well suggest a forest 
of giant sequoias, crowned with a ma- 
jesty wrought by the years and their 
withstanding. Perhaps it is this very 
withstanding, more than anything else, 
that leaves the inspiring record on the 
faces of those who have come into the 
fullest inheritance of old age. It re- 
quires so many more than the adaman- 
tine virtues to withstand the variously 
disguised wiles of the devil. “Having 
done all to stand,” wrote the Apostle 
Paul, who had a Roentgen-raying eye 
for discovering the spinal system of anv 
subject to which he gave his attention 

In the faces of youth and middle age 
we may read a certain number of the 
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chapters of the true stories which life 
is writing all about us. Sometimes we 
can tell very nearly from these serial 
fragments and their facial titles how 
the story is coming out. But readirg 
the faces of men and women in the 
eighties and the nineties we know the 
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sequel also. And however many chap- 
ters have left upon the faces of good 
old men and women their chronicle of 
pain and loss, we may still read be- 
tween the lines of the conclusion that 
there is something even better than 
“living happy ever after.” 


BRIDE 


By 'THEODOSIA GARRISON 


She was like no other one 
All the parish round; 

In her soul were sea and sun, 
In her laugh the sound 

Of swift waves on shell-strewn sands 
Never man hath found. 


Father, mother, none she knew— 
On the beach one day 

All amazed a fisher crew 
Found a child at play, 

Lithe and white and wild, with hair 
Gemmed with sun-dried spray. 


So they taught their speech to her, 


So she grew apace. 


In her voice the sea-winds stir, 
Like a curved wave’s grace 

Moved her slender form—the sea’s 
Beauty seemed her face. 


Not a lad the parish round 
But when she drew nigh 

Flung his heart upon the ground 
For her feet to try; 

Not a lad the parish round 
Gained her smile thereby. 


Not for her their prayers and sighs— 


Long day after day, 
From sun rising to moonrise, 
Still her feet would stray 
Where the wild sea beckoned her 
In its combers play. 


Only one who, day by day, 


Followed her again— 
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One with eyes of stormy gray— 
Passionate with pain 

Of that love despised, that burned 
Hot through heart and brain. 


On the cliff that taunts the mad 
Waves that leap to it, 

So they met there maid and lad— 
Oh, a trysting fit! 

Red the great moon rose as some 
Torch the furies lit. 


Still she mocked him fearlessly— 
Said him still the same— 

“None I love but this, my sea,” 
Till the madness came 

In the hungry eyes of him 
Like the red moon’s flame. 


“In your lover’s arms this night 
Lie you then,” quoth he— 

Hand of brown on throat of white 
Swiftly, silently, 

Down her white, young body flashed, 
Down into the sea. 


Know you what he saw who leant, 
Maddened through and through? 

Sudden waves that curved and bent 
As strong arms might do 

When they draw the bride beloved 
To a heart thrice true. 


Know you what he heard, who so 
Crouched there hate-possessed ? 

Laughter tremulous and low, 
E’en that laughter blest 

Of the happy bride that lies 
On her lover’s breast. 


She was like no other one 
All the parish round; 
In her soul were sea and sun, 
In her laugh the sound 
Of swift waves on shell-strewn sands 
Never man hath found. 








MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI 


By JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


N Cherry street, in Cambridge, 
Mass., in a section of the city 
formerly known as Cambridge- 

port, there stands a plain, three-story 
house which bears a large sign upon its 
front: ‘Margaret Fuller House.” In 
this house, then a pretentious mansion, 
Margaret Fuller was born May 23, 
1810. In later years it has suffered the 
vicissitudes of a tenement-house local- 
ity, and it is now used for branch work 
by the Cambridge Young Women’s 
Christian Association. On a little knoll 
in West Roxbury, with a dark forest 
behind it and green fields in front which 
stretch away to the silvery Charles, 
stands a quaint, red cottage, shaded by 
cedars. The occasional literary pilgrim 
who seeks the pretty spot is told that 
this is the “Margaret Fuller Cottage,” 
the only survivor of the various build- 
ings occupied by the famous Brook 
Farm community of 1841-46. On the 
New Jersey shore, amid bleak sand 
hills, there is a monument to mark the 
spot where the ship Elizabeth was 
wrecked in 1850, homeward bound 
from Italy. In beautiful Mount Auburn 
Cemetery there may be found a little 
marble monument, erected three-score 
years ago, which has an inscription to 
the baby, Angelo Ossoli, sleeping be- 
neath it, and another to the memory of 
the parents, whom the cruel sea re- 
fused to give up when they, like the 
child, went down to death in the wreck 
of the Elizabeth. 

These monuments, with a few books 
which are rarely taken from the library 
shelves, are the material evidences now 
in existence to remind the world to-day 
that Margaret Fuller once lived. Now 
that the centenary of her birth has 
come around, what is the estimate of 
that strange and tragic life, and of the 
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influence, if any, which has survived it? 
Loved and mourned as few women 
have ever been, criticised and con- 
demned as few women have ever been, 
is oblivion closing over her, or is hers 
“one of the few, the immortal names, 
that were not born to die”? 

In a way the monuments which have 
been mentioned epitomize her career. 
At least, they are suggestive of the 
most notable periods of her life. There 
was her youth in Cambridge, a child 
hood and girlhood from which the 
youth was stolen away while she was 
subjected to an intellectual forcing 
process which made her the most cul- 
tured woman of her generation. There 
was the period of transcendentalism, of 
which Brook Farm was an incidental 
outgrowth —a period in which Mar- 
garet Fuller was among the most in- 
cessantly and aggressively active lead- 
ers, teaching, lecturing and writing. 
There were her closing years in Europe, 
where she found in Italy both the love 
which glorified her life and the oppor- 
tunity on the battlefield and in the hos- 
pital for splendid service in behalf of 
suffering humanity. Then came the 
fateful voyage and the wreck, and the 
only one of her treasures to reach the 
shore was the dead body of her little 
son, whom her dear ones at home had 
never seen in life. 

There is so much of mystery in the 
tragic story of her career; so much that 
is complex and contradictory in the 
pictures which are drawn of her char- 
acter; so much that is fascinating and 
bewildering in the glimpses which we 
have of her personality, that there is 
little danger that the world will forget 
Margaret Fuller. But the few among 
the living who knew her well—two of 
her leading biographers, Julia Ward 





























Howe and Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, are among the number — can 
scarcely fail to realize that the enthu- 
siastic dreams of her ardent admirers 
and faithful followers regarding the 
permanent place she would occupy are 
falling short of fulfilment. 

It is so often that way in the case of 
those whose zeal, activity and individu- 
ality make a strong impress upon their 
own times. Margaret Fuller made her- 
self felt upon two continents. She min- 
gled with the great as an equal, and the 
wise gratefully acknowledged that they 
were enriched by her conversation. 
Some there were who scoffed and ridi- 
culed; somte went even beyond this. 
Perhaps she was too far above them, 
or perhaps they had felt the sting of a 
well-directed shaft of satire. If she 
made an enemy here and there, she 
made for each enemy a score of loyal 
and devoted friends who found no 
words too strong in praising her. If 
the capacity for making friends be the 
test of success in life—and surely it is 
one of the tests—then Margaret Fuller, 
in spite of the bitter abuse of a few in- 
dividuals which followed her even be- 
yond the grave, won such a success as 
gives her immortality. The greatest 
souls of her time recognized in her a 
kindred spirit, and why should not pos- 
terity accept their verdict? 

As to the literary work of Margaret 
Fuller, it is small test of its value that 
her books are now little read. She is 
in distinguished company in that re- 
spect. More important than a study of 
her style—which has the defects of that 
period—or of her themes—which she 
doubtless treated less effectively on 
paper than in conversation—#is the 
memory of the fact that her influence 
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was all-powerful in the literary phase 
of the transcendental movement, which 
aimed to instil more Americanism into 
American literature, and that in both 
this country and Europe her writings 
were highly esteemed by her contem- 
poraries of greatest culture. As a lit- 
erary critic she handled harshly the 
earlier works of Lowell and Longfel- 
low, but had these poets written noth- 
ing in later years the world would now 
agree with the reviews she penned. 
The women of America have spe- 
cial reasons to honor the memory of 
Margaret Fuller, for she was a pioneer 
who blazed the way for the progress of 
her sex. Her book, “Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” was more than 
half a century in advance of its time. 
Her aggressive arguments in behalf of 
greater legal rights for women resulted 
in legislation whose fruit is enjoyed by 
every American woman of to-day. At 
a time when women of culture were 
relatively few, and when those few 
were without systematic intellectual 
stimulus, she inaugurated her famous 
series of “conversations” in Boston, 
whose influence is still felt wherever 
women’s clubs are known. When no 
other American woman of her genera- 
tion knew what such work meant, she 
was binding the wounds and soothing 
the last moments of dying soldiers. 
Margaret Fuller—as she will always 
be more familiarly known than by the 
name of the young Italian marquis, 
Ossoli, whom she secretly married in 
Italy—did much, loved much and suf- 
fered much. She was a true daughter 
of genius, and as such she must be 
judged. The influences of her. busy 
life radiated far, and she will not be 
forgotten. 
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CO-OPERATING FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND 


By H. B. HUMPHREY 


For the Pilgrim Publicity Association 


HE splendid optimism that 
guided the gubernatorial pens 
in a recent literary symposium 
on the business outlook for the New 
England States in 1910 is well sup- 
ported by the facts. We find that the 
farmers are getting comparatively high 
prices for the fruits of their tillage, and 
that good roads are bringing the mar- 
kets nearer to the farms; that the great 
mills and factories are busy, and that 
some of them, already the largest in the 
world, are about to be duplicated ; that 
the influx of summer visitors promises 
to be greater this year than ever before. 
Yes, New England is a busy place 
and there is none better to live in, and 
the leaders in almost every line of en- 
deavor are inclined to feel satisfied 
with the undoubted prosperity. But 
there is at least one line of activity the 
exponents of which will never be con- 
tent to accept things as they are. 

Behold the advertising man! He de- 
clares we have not begun to show the 
world—no, not even to show New Eng- 
land— what our resources are. And 
what does he propose? He would have 
all New England, as a community or as 
a group of communities, take a course 
of treatment in publicity. And if you 
ask him why he thinks this is neces- 
sary, he can give what, in his own mind 
at least, are good reasons. 

To begin with, he knows that east- 
erners are inclined to think that there 
is something in the soil and the air of 
the West that develops communica- 
tiveness, and that the dwellers in the 
former home of the Puritans have in- 
herited or absorbed from their sur- 
roundings a habit of reserve which 
amounts almost to taciturnity. 

But experience has shown him that 
some of the most earnest advocates 





of the glories of the West and South 
were born and raised to hardy man- 
hood in Maine, New Hampahire or 
Vermont, and that the reason they talk 
so freely and so forcibly of the great 
things in their adopted country is be- 
cause human nature tells them to talk, 
and because, having grown up with the 
country, having seen the manufactur- 
ing plants develop from an idea, hav- 
ing watched agricultural products and 
fruits matured by the aid of irrigation 
from tracts of desert, they know what 
they are talking about. 

It goes without saying that no man 
of sound judgment likes to relate gen- 
eralities. They carry no weight. But 
if one can give facts and figures, one 
can easily get an attentive audience. 
And just as soon as the people of New 
England learn the remarkable facts re- 
garding the beauty spots at their very 
doors, the marvelous agricultural possi- 
bilities of our neglected farm lands and 
the variety and character of the goods 
made in New England, they will talk 
about these things just as enthusiasti- 
cally as does the traveler from the 
West and South talk about such simi- 
lar glories as his home state may pos- 
sess; and the changed conditions will 
usher in an important development of 
civic pride and the inevitably resultant 
commercial prosperity. 

The advertising man would tear from 
thousands of New England factories 
the all too familiar sign, “No admit- 
tance except on business,” and would 
substitute one which would be more 
like the hearty catch phrase a mer- 
chant of Bangor makes use of in his 
advertisements, namely, “Come in and 
look around.” 

How many manufacturing establish- 
ments does the reader know of in his 
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own town to which visitors are wel- 
come? In the whole of Boston the 
writer knows only four—two publish- 
ing houses, a meat-packing house and a 
brewery—each of which, by the way, 
maintains an enthusiastic and expert 
advertising department. 

Just as Boston is a show place, so 
should many of its factories be show 
places. It is good advertising to have 
them so. Nevertheless, comparatively 
few manufacturers realize what a thirst 
for knowledge there is in the minds of 
the American people. 

When, seven years ago, there was a 
convention of teachers in Boston, and 
the advertising manager of a well- 
known shoe for women, without con- 
sulting the head of his concern, caused 
to be inserted in the Boston newspa- 
pers an invitation for the teachers to 
come down to Lynn the following day 
and see how shoes are made, the act 
was called audacious and unwise. The 
idea that sensible school teachers would 
spend half a summer day in visiting a 


shoe factory when they might be at- 
tending a matinee in an outdoor the- 
ater, canoeing on the Charles, enjoying 
a sail down the harbor or tracing the 
route of Paul Revere was preposterous. 
But scores of the teachers came to 
Lynn, spent an hour or more in the 
great factory, and departed for their 
homes to tell pupils and friends of the 
intricate processes and the infinite care 
used in the making of these famous 
shoes. 

The teachers who went to Lynn 
should have had an opportunity to go 
into the jewelry factories at Attleboro 
and Providence, and they should have 
been invited to visit the mills of New 
Bedford to learn something about the 
manufacture of “poplins, fancy shirt- 
ings, soisettes, pongees, lawns, organ- 
dies and batistes.” 

“It is pretty well understood by this 
time,” says a writer in the Boston Globe, 
“that New Bedford leads all the cities 
of the United States in the manufac- 
ture of fine cotton goods, but the qual- 


























ity and variety of these goods is hardly 
realized even in New Bedford.” 

The residents of this section know 
as much about the fine cottons of New 
Bedford, however, as they do about the 
beautiful woolens and worsteds of Law- 
rence; the world-girdling cottons of 
Lowell and Fall River; the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of jew- 
elry manufactured in Attleboro and 
Providence; the shoes on the manufac- 
ture of which Lynn and Brockton live, 
or the leathers which have made Pea- 
body a world leader in the trade. And 
this is in face of the fact that within a 
radius of fifty miles of the Boston State 
House there exists the best market in 
the world for these. manufactures. 
‘Trademark these goods,” says the ad- 
vertising man, “and further dignify 
them with a ‘Made in New England’ 
stamp.” 

The Pilgrim Publicity Association is 
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urging all New England manufacturers 
who are proud of their goods to label 
them or the packages containing them, 
“New England made,” the purpose be- 
ing to show the character and diver- 
sity of New England manufactures, not 
only to the people who live outside of 
this section, but to the New England- 
ers as well. 

And this is not a sentimental sug- 
gestion, but a matter of good business. 
“Made in Germany” has helped to en- 
able Germany to get control of the toy 
business of America, and “Made in 
Bridgeport” has undoubtedly aided in 
making Bridgeport the fastest growing 
Connecticut city. It’s a timely proposi- 
tion, too. For there is a well-defined 


and growing sentiment in the West to 
decry the merits of Yankee-made goods. 
Not only is this true in St. Louis, which 
unblushingly calls itself “The Shoe 
Capital of the Country,” but in a great 
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WINTER RECREATIONS AT A NEW ENGLAND RESORT 


many other cities in the West and 
South. There the community spirit is 
so strong that, other considerations be- 
ing equal, the dealers favor the west- 
ern manufacturers in buying; and since 
few New England manufacturers have 
realized the far-sightedness of making 
a shoe which shall bear their own trade- 
mark, it has not been hard to build up 
an influence in favor of Western-made 
shoes. 

The advertising man wants the New 
England manufacturer to discontinue 
the practice of making cheap shoes at 
the demand of the jobber and retailer, 
to make only goods werthy of a trade- 
mark, and to own that trademark so 
that it may become, through advertis- 
ing, a New England asset. 

Mr. Henry G. Lord, publisher of the 
Textile World Record, in an article in the 
Boston Globe on April 3, 1910, said: 
“Fabrics made in our mills find their 
way to all parts of the world, and 
many New England trademarks are as 
well known in the far East as at home. 
Many of these trademarks and brands 
are in themselves worth thousands of 
dollars to corporations which control 
them.” 


If the manufacturers will take the © 


advice of the advertising man, it is 
reasonable to prophesy that five years 
from now, referring to the value of 
New England textile trademarks, Mr. 
Lord can accurately write “millions” 
instead of “thousands.” 

The growth of the shoe industry in 
thé West bears down but little on the 
Eastern makers who, through news- 
paper and magazine advertising, have 
established their trademarks as a guar- 
antee of excellence. The ones who are 
hurt are the manufacturers who. have 
been content to make an untrade- 
marked shoe according to the specifi- 
cations of the jobber, or who have al- 
lowed the jobbers to own the trade- 
marks which the conscientious manu- 
facturer has made valuable. 

Though it would take a fortune to 
buy the rights to “W. L. Douglas,” 
“Queen Quality,” “Sorosis” or “Regal,” 
as applied to shoes, the textile trade has 
no equally valuable names, and New 
England is the poorer to-day because 
of this fact. For a well-established 
trademark is a community asset. 

Nor need it be confined to manu- 
facturing. The agriculturist can build 
up valuable names of similar import 
to those trade names identified with 
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the shoe and leather, textile, jewelry 
and other industries. For example, do 
we not ask for “Florida oranges,” “Col- 
orado apples,” “Rockyford melons,” 
“Georgia peaches,” “Vermont maple 
sugar,” “Cotuit” or “Blue Point oys- 
ters”? Why, we not only ask for them, 
but we are willing to pay extravagant 
prices for these products, because 
through various methods of advertis- 
ing their names have become associ- 
ated with superior quality. 

Well, from Aroostook County, Me., 
come yearly ten to twenty million 
bushels of potatoes of a quality which 
only one other county in America can 
produce. But how many housewives 
ask the grocer for Aroostook potatoes? 
Not one in ten thousand. 

So the advertising man would have 
the Aroostook County potato-growers 
form some sort of an association and 
advertise the reasons why Aroostook 
County potatoes are the best in the 
world. An intelligent advertising cam- 
paign, such as the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association would gladly work out, 
would give the potato-grower a quick 
market near home and at prices that 
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would prevent the sacrificing of first- 
quality tubers at the starch factories. 

As evidence that the writer is not in- 
dulging in an idle fancy, but is getting 
close to the real situation, he begs to 
offer an editorial which has appeared, 
since the foregoing was written, in the 
leading farm paper of New England. The 
quotation is from the New England 
Homestead for the week ending April 9, 
1910: 


“The time is ripe for a big potato- 
growers’ exchange in Maine. There po- 
tatoes predominate, and this is one of 
the first requisites of a successful co- 
operative association. It is commonly 
reported that Maine potatoes were 
given a black eye the past season, 
owing to a few being sent out at the 
start which were poor in quality. The 
trade generally believed that all Maine 
potatoes were bad and aimed to buy 
elsewhere. If either Aroostook ‘grow- 
ers or those in Central Maine, center- 
ing around Waterville, could have had 
a strong association or exchange, the 
trade throughout the country would 
have been promptly advised as to the 
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exact conditions and the product guar- 
anteed. It would have meant thou- 
sands of dollars to Maine growers. 
There is no good reason why a potato 
exchange in Maine could not be prac- 
tically as successful as the fruit-grow- 
ers’ associations on the Pacific coast. 
There is no end of possibilities which 
such an organization couldrealize upon 
for farmers. Either Aroostook County 
or Central Maine, or both, would form 
a fine field for this co-operative ex- 
change.” 


The plan proposed is applicable also 
to the marketing of first-quality blue- 


By combining and advertising, the 
farmers will be able to deal directly 
with the consumer and thus get a fair 
margin of profit, instead of allowing 
the middlemen to fatten at the expense 
of both the consumer and the producer. 

“The farmer,” says Agricultural Sec- 
retary F. D. Coburn of Kansas, “is the 
only manufacturer on earth who is 
given no voice as to what shall be the 
price of his product. The man who 
makes pins, pianos, breakfast foods or 
battleships must be consulted as to the 
price for which his output shall be mar- 
keted and what he shall pay for his 
purchases; but the farmer, who feeds 
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berries, cranberries, apples, strawber- 
ries, peaches and eggs; and over the 
inevitable improvement of business 
methods all New England will have 
reason to rejoice. 

The same co-operation that has 
solved, the problems incidental to the 
national sale of the oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit of California, the apples 
of Washington and Oregon and the 
grain of the Middle Western States is 
needed here in the East for the eco- 
nomical marketing of our agricultural 
products. 


all and clothes all, is so unheeded and 
mute at both ends of a transaction that 
in comparison the proverbial oyster 
would seem boisterously loquacious.” 
If 350 men in the advertising busi- 
ness, that exemplification of sharp, al- 
most merciless competition, can pull 
together as they undoubtedly do in the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association for the 
advancement of the business interests 
of all New England, any local group of 
producers whose interests are affiliated 
can organize for mutual help. With 
such an organization the advertising 





























man will co-operate just as enthusiasti- 
cally as with any similar organization 
of manufacturers. For better condi- 
tions among the farmers will make a 
more prosperous New England. 

Now, having shown the manufac- 
turer and the farmer how to add mil- 
lions to their incomes, to whom shall 
the advertising man next proffer his 
gratuitous and unsolicited advice? 

He will turn to those who earn the 
lion’s share of the $60,000,000 left in 
New England each year by the hun- 
dreds of thousands who visit its his- 
toric towns, its mountains, seashores, 
lakes, rivers, recreation parks, trout 
streams and game preserves to make 
living more joyous. 

If ever a business cried aloud for a 
pooling of interests, it is the summer- 
resort business in New England. 
Through intelligent combination, such 
as is typical of the hotel men of At- 
lantic City, among whom Atlantic City 
is first and the hotels a second consid- 
eration, the enormous amount of money 
spent in the New England States 
every year by visitors could easily be 
doubled. 

Advertising and the co-operative 
spirit have made Atlantic City one of 
the most famous and wealthy ocean re- 
sorts in the whole world, and have en- 
abled that far less attractive resort to 
draw hundreds of thousands of visitors 
away from beautiful Bar Harbor and 
picturesque Nantucket, to mention 
only two of the thousands of New Eng- 
land seashore resorts whom nature has 
endowed with her most magnificent 
gifts. 

Our summer hotel men say that what 
they need is a longer season. But they 
will never get it by sitting down and 
wishing for it. The way to add weeks 
and months to the season of production 
for this business is through a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign, which shall 
tell the people what glorious months 
June and October are at the seashore 
and in the woods. There are half a 
dozen big hotels in Maine and New 
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Hampshire,such as the Mansion House 
at South Poland, the Woodstock Inn 
at Woodstock, the Fitzwilliam Tavern 
at Fitzwilliam, that have their accom- 
modations engaged weeks in advance 
by guests who wish to spend the week 
of Washington’s Birthday in rest and 
outdoor recreation. 

Last winter, for the first time, a 
Maine hotel proprietor did a little ad- 
vertising to tell the people of Boston 
something of the delights of the Maine 
woods and the snow-cushioned country 
roads at the time of the great Christ- 
mas storm. This big hotel, almost 
snow-bound and situated four miles 
from a railroad station, was filled with 
yule-tide visitors ; and many other coun- 
try hotels could have been filled at the 
same time if the respective managers 
had joined together to urge the tired 
city residents to take to the woods. 

Among tie proprietors of the great 
hotels of New England are some of 
the most skilful business organizers in 
America. Is there not one who can 
find the time to formulate such a co- 
operative campaign as the writer has 
attempted merely to suggest? 

The activity of the fish interests of 
Gloucester in behalf of the summer ho- 
tels; the encouraging of local farmers 
to take part in the work of the Com- 
mercial Club of Rockland, Mass.; the 
great agricultural banquet of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the ag- 
ricultural rally in Springfield, Mass., 
under the auspices of the Springfield 
Board of Trade, are recent instances of 
the co-operative spirit now developing. 

Let each group organize for the ben- 
efit of its own members and endeavor 
to safeguard its own interests first. 
Then let it find, as it surely will, that 
success depends on the welfare of other 
groups representing various interests, 
and soon we shall see a master group 
of the leaders from the several circles 
working like one great mind to formu- 
late a campaign for the continuous ad- 
vancement of prosperity for all New 
England. 











DOCTOR BESTOR’S ATONEMENT 


By MARGARET PRESTON LYNNBROOK 


HE morning express was push- 
ing back the rails at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour when the ac- 
cident occurred. The up train had just 
taken the siding, the switch had not 
been properly turned, and a moment 
later the ;crash of the flying express 
produced a scene of destruction. Forty 
passengers were killed. Sixty more 
were bruised and broken—some be- 
yond hope of recovery, some only 
slightly. As soon as the wreckage 
could be cleared away the wounded 
were placed on such improvised 
stretchers as could be quickly made; 
and within two hours the hospital car 
sent up from Philadelphia was hasten- 
ng them to the hospitals in that city. 
‘he wounded were a motley group— 
some well dressed, intelligent; others 
shabbily clothed and illiterate. Sev- 
eral times during the next few days 
coffins were carried out from the hos- 
pital doors. Most of the wounded had 
relatives who came to see them, and 
most of the dead were taken away by 
their families. A few were unknown. 
In three weeks nearly all had gone 
out again—some to their graves, some 
to a maimed existence, some to health 
and work. Only two remained, both of 
whom were most interesting cases to 
the hospital authorities. One, a sturdy 
Irishman, had been brought in, clothed 
in workingman’s garments. His face 
was seamed with the struggle of life. 
It was a hard face, with lines of dis- 
honor as well as of hardship. A savage 
knife had been found in his waistcoat. 
His delirious ramblings were mingled 
with oaths and vile slang. His head 
had met some terrible blow in the 
wreck which had injured his brain. The 
doctor thought at first that he could 
not live more than a few days. Now, 
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he believed, he would live a hopeless 
idiot. 

The other patient was, from all ap- 
pearances, a gentleman of culture. His 
face was clear-cut and finely chiseled. 
He was quiet mostly, through suffer- 
ing, but when he spoke it was in the 
most perfect and polished English. 
He had received internal injuries which 
made his recovery extremely doubtful ; 
still he lingered. Now and then his 
eyes rested upon the face of the other 
patient as if in study. No relatives had 
been located for either of the men. The 
Irishman had nothing about him from 
which even his name could be learned, 
and he had been too delirious to tell it 
ever since he came to the hospital. In 
the pocket of the other man was found 


a purse containing this card: “My 
name is Richard Farmington. If I die, 
you will find in this purse enough 


money to bury me. I have no rela- 
tives.” 

Now, Dr. Bestor conceived the idea 
(in case Mr. Farmington should die, 
which seemed almost certain to occur) 
of removing his brain immediately to 
the brain cavity of the Irishman. This 
would give the Irishman not only a 
sound brain, but a brain greatly su- 
perior in intellect to the one he lost. 

Such an operation as this would re- 
quire the utmost quickness; for the 
brain, according to the proofs at the 
Rockefeller Institute, cannot be made 
to live more than thirty minutes after 
the flight of the spirit. All prepara- 
tions were therefore made. Every tool 
and bandage needed was placed in a 
case and brought into the ward. There 
would be no time to move the patients 
to another room. Two operating tables 
were placed just outside the door. 

Two days before Mr. Farmington’s 



























death he was most closely watched. 
Dr. Bestor and his four assistants did 
not undress during that time, but slept 
in a small adjoining room, ready to be 
called in an instant. About nine o’clock 
on the evening of the second day of 
watching, one of the attendant nurses 
called Dr. Bestor and his assistants. 
‘They came at once to Mr. Farmington’s 
bedside. His breath came weakly, at 
long intervals. The whiteness of death 
had settled on his face. In the adjoin- 
ing bed lay the Irishman, asleep. There 
was plainly no time to be spared. Two 
of the assistants began to administer 
the anaesthetic to the Irishman, and 
just as he was under its influence Mr. 
Farmington’s last breath stopped short. 
Dr. Bestor, with his hands on his pulse, 
pronounced him dead. 

Quickly and silently the two tables 
were brought in; the two men were 
lifted onto them; the case of tools and 
bandages was opened, and Dr. Bestor 
and his first assistant were swiftly 
wielding their small bone saws on the 
skulls of the two men. At the end of 
fifteen minutes the brain of Mr. Farm- 
ington was safely tucked into the cra- 
nium of the Irishman and the “medulla 
oblongata” joined, as well the nerves 
of the special senses. The blood ves- 
sels supplying the brain were joined, 
and the feeble heart, controlled only 
by reflex centers and strengthened by 
stimulants injected into the veins, be- 
gan to pump blood into the new brain. 
The bony covering was then placed 
over and the skin stitched carefully 
around the crown. 

For several days the Irishman lay 
unconscious, but the heart beat 
stronger and surer, the- breath came 
more regularly, and there were strange, 
aimless movements of the limbs. Evi- 
dently the new brain had not grown 
into connection with the nervotis sys- 
tem enough to control motion or to 
manifest itself through the special 
senses. A strong light brought to the 
man’s face made no impression on the 
half-open eyes. The optic nerves had 
not made good their connection. At 
the end of a week the man began to 
reach for things in an uncertain way, 
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as a baby begins to reach. He turned 
his eyes a little now and then, as if he 
saw something dimly. At an unusual 
noise he moved slightly, as if the or- 
gans of hearing were beginning to be 
of use. At the end of another week he 
could both see and hear and had taken 
some food. He could speak also, but 
not distinctly. He sat up in bed and 
seemed interested in what was going 
on around him. A week later he could 
talk very well and his speech was an 
interesting study. The thoughts were 
evidently those of the late Mr. Farm- 
ington—cultured, definite, refined; but 
the expression was that of the Irish la- 
borer — careless, guttural, harsh. A 
strange, pained, surprised look passed 
over his face at the sound of his own 
voice. Sometimes his eyes would light 
up with a gleam of intelligent interest, 
but when he spoke he felt humiliated 
and ashamed. What had become of 
the gentle, well-modulated voice and 
perfectly clear and assured enuncia- 
tion? 

A few days later he asked for a mir- 
ror. When he looked into it an expres- 
sion of mingled fear and loathing came 
over his face. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Farming- 
ton?” asked the nurse (for it had been 
agreed to try calling him by that 
name). 

“Only a sick man’s fancy, I suppose,” 
he said, wearily. “I fancied I saw the 
face of a man whom I had some cause 
to fear on the train the day of the 
wreck. Only a sick man’s fancy,” he 
repeated, as if trying to assure himself. 

“Tell me about the man you feared,” 
said the nurse. “Many of the injured 
were brought here to the hospital ; per- 
haps he may have been among them; 
perhaps he is dead.” 

The man seemed trying to think: 
“He was an Irishman, I think—rough 
—a miner—partly drunk—I thought he 
was watching me—I caught the gleam 
of a weapon under his coat—I had 
spoken on the strike condition at Buf- 
falo the day before—I think he must 
have been a striker—probably an an- 
archist—Yes!” and a new light of mem- 
ory stole over his face, “he did come to 
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this hospital; he had the bed next to 
mine!” 

He clasped his hands over his eyes 
and knit his brow as if in deep mental 
struggle. He raised his head with a 
bewildered look. 

“There seems a gap in my memory,” 
he said. “I believe I must have been 
unconscious for a time.” 

“Yes, you were,” said the nurse; 
“and during that time the Irishman 
died.” 

“I remember more distinctly now,” 
he went on. “I thought I was dying. 
There was the gentle drifting away of 
all sensation. There was the loss of all 
sense of time and place and existence. 
Then, gradually, an increasing fulness 
of consciousness, an exuberant buoy- 
ancy of spirit, a joy I had never known 
before of soul expansion. Thereseemed 
no limit to my joy, no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of my soul. Thoughts so large 
and splendid that now I can only dimly 
remember theirsplendor,swept through 
my soul, as the wind plays through an 


Aeolian harp, and wrought the di- 
vinest melodies in me.” 
The nurse forgot the stammering 


words and thought only of the beauty 
of the man’s soul. Dr. Bestor, coming 
in just then, caught the last words. 

“What do you remember of your re- 
turn to consciousness?” he asked, com- 
ing to the bedside. 

“It was like being born again, only 
the consciousness came more rapidly. 
What the child learns in all the years 
to manhood came to me, without learn- 
ing, during the time I was returning 
to consciousness. How long was it, 
doctor ?” 

“Three weeks.” 

That night Dr. Bestor could not 
sleep for thinking of his patient. The 
man’s talk of death had given him a 
strange unrest. Was it Richard Farm- 
ington or the Irishman who still lived? 
Some one had died. Richard Farming- 
ton’s body had been buried in the cem- 
etery. His soul had entered the realms 
of rest—but had it returned to inhabit 
the unsightly Irish body? What right 
had he, Dr. Bestor, to call a soul back 
from its God to another tenement of 
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clay? Where was the Irishman’s soul: 
His body was still animated. What 
right had Dr. Bestor to cast any soul 
however worthless, out of its tenemen 
of clay? He had thought to do the 
Irishman a kindness by giving him ; 
better brain than he had ever had be 
fore. Was it only the worthless body 
he had benefited? Had his zeal for sci- 
entific investigation and experiment led 
him unwittingly to experiment with 
souls? 

Already the news of his wonderfu! 
experiment had spread through the sci 
entific world. He had spoken of it him 
self in enthusiastic terms to several 
journalists. His name was flashed from 
coast to coast as the leading scientist— 
the master physician of his day. Now, 
in his quiet chamber, the consciousness 
of the awful thing he had done cam: 
over him like an Egyptian darkness— 
an oppressive weight of gloom—a hor 
ror of having walked into the sacred 
shrines of creation where souls are 
made, and of having thereby forfeited 
his right to his own soul. 

After this the doctor became very si 
lent about his late success. When ques- 
tioned about it he seemed only half- 
interested. The journalists were disap- 
pointed in not being able to get any- 
thing definite for the magazines. Little 
did they guess the torture to which 
they were subjecting the physician. 
The other physicians of the hospital 
tried to draw him out. He seemed so 
silent and sad that they thought he 
must be in trouble. They tried to help 
him forget it, or, at least, get above it, 
by renewing his interest in scientific 
research. They spoke in glowing terms 
of the remarkable case that was now 
the talk of the people. They laughingly 
jested about the “Irish Mr. Farming- 
ton.” But each word probed deeper 
into the writhing conscience of the 
physician. 

Dr. Bestor now spent as much time 
as he could spare from other duties at 
the bedside of his patient. He told the 
nurse he wished to study the case. He 
vaguely felt that perhaps he might 
learn something from the sick man’s 
words that would absolve him. He 
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‘“Now AND THEN HIS EYES RESTED ON THE OTHER FELLOW ”’ 


hoped to find, behind and within, the 
real personality of the Irishman clothed 
in the larger and better gifts of Rich- 
ard Farmington. He tried to gain the 
man’s confidence—to get him to talk 
of his inner life—and in this he was 
successful; and it became more and 
more evident to Dr. Bestor that Rich- 
ard Farmington was not wandering the 
Elysian fields, but was indeed dwelling 
in and governing the body of the Irish- 


man. Be it understood, then, that the 
Irishman, and not Richard Farmington, 
is dead. Henceforth we shall speak of 
the living man, soul and body, as Rich- 
ard Farmington. 

As the patient grew more convales- 
cent and walked about his ward, Dr. 
Bestor still continued to spend much 
time with him. He was filled with a 
strong desire to atone in some way for 
what he had done. To the Irishman 
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he could never atone. He was irrevo- 
cably lost. But for Mr. Farmington 
the doctor felt that he would give his 
life if he might only undo that brilliant, 
awful deed. 

There was, indeed, much of common 
interest between the two men. They 
were congenial natures; and this con- 
geniality, fostered by the grateful at- 
titude of Mr. Farmington for his re- 
covery and the deep interest of Dr. 
Bestor, developed into a confidential 
comradeship. When Mr. Farmington 
was able to go out, Dr. Bestor took 
him to his own rooms until he should 
grow stronger. They lunched together, 
walked together, and, in fact, spent all 
of the doctor’s unoccupied time in each 
other’s company. 

The present Mr. Farmington wore 
the same suit of clothes in which the 
late Mr. Farmington had been brought 
to the hospital. Even the purse con- 
taining its card of instructions was the 
same, and the money was still there. 
Dr. Bestor himself had defrayed the fu- 
neral expenses. 

Richard Farmington’s humiliation in 
regard to his voice and his appearance 
continued, and rather increased than 
subsided. He became so sensitive about 
it that he would scarcely use a mirror 
even to tie his cravat. Sometimes he 
began a sentence and then stopped it 
short, grieved and shocked at his own 
Irish brogue. Dr. Bestor saw all this 
and understood it. What could he do 
to help this unfortunate man out of the 
difficulties he had brought upon him? 

At first, Mr. Farmington said noth- 
ing of his feeling on the subject; but 
one day, when they were talking of his 
recovery, he said: 

“Doctor, how do you account for the 
change in my appearance since my in- 
jury? My face in the mirror bears no 
resemblance to the one I am accus- 
tomed to see there. My voice, too, is 
changed, and my pronunciation. I used 
to speak fair English; now I speak an 
inferior Irish. How can I take up my 
work again with a voice like this? My 
clothes do not fit me. I am two inches 
shorter than I used to be; I measured 
myself yesterday when you were at the 
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hospital. My hands are not the sam« 
either. The hands I had were wel 
shaped and unscarred. These look lik: 
day laborer’s hands—short, stubby, cal 
lous. Even the color of my eyes i 
changed. Once they were brown; nov 
they are a meaningless gray. My hai: 
was black and fine and wavy; this is 
coarse and light. I find, too, that I have 
not the same muscular control I had 
before the injury. I was interested in 
physical cultureand could do some fancy 
stunts in the gymnasium. Yesterday 
I could not do the simplest movements 
creditably. Do you know, doctor,” he 
said, “I feel as if I had gotten into some 
other man’s body and don’t know just 
how to run the machinery. I never 
used to carry my hands in my pocket; 
now I can scarcely keep them out. | 
never used to drag my feet when I 
walked ; now I can scarcely make them 
clear the ground.” 

All this time the doctor listened, 
stunned and disheartened. He had 
watched Richard Farmington’s uneasi- 
ness with increasing solicitude; but he 
had not looked for so plain a state- 
ment of the case from the one man who 
was supposed to know nothing of it. 
Should he confess the truth, or should 
he try to help the man over his diffi- 
culties without telling him? As for 
himself, he felt that he could endure 
any reproach—even the lasting hatred 
of the man he longed to serve—if that 
would in any way atone for what he 
had done. He must, at any rate, gain 
a little time to think it over. 

“Illness has many strange ways of 
treating us,” said Dr. Bestor, “and 
never leaves us the same as it found 
us. Sometimes the change is so slight 
as to be scarcely noticed; sometimes 
marked, as in your case; sometimes 
only temporary ; sometimes permanent. 
There are always, sleeping within us, 
many inherited traits that never come 
to the front because they are over- 
come and kept in the background by 
the more dominant traits. Now, if ill- 
ness should in some way destroy the 
dominant traits, the underlying quali- 
ties would manifest themselves. You 
are, perhaps, descended from an Irish 







































































ancestor whose traits have been carried 
down the line underneath, but never 
extinct.” 

Mr. Farmington was not entirely sat- 

ished, but had no doubt that the 
doctor had given him the best ex- 
planation he knew. 
{ That evening Dr. Bestor had some 
important work at the hospital. He 
did not ask Richard Farmington to go 
with him, lest the latter should learn 
the truth about himself. Mr. Farm- 
ington, on the other hand, was glad 
that the doctor did not ask him to go, 
for he shrank from meeting people. He 
felt conscious of his face and hands 
and voice. He felt awkward in this 
new, insubordinate body. 

For a while he lost himself in Dr. 
Bestor’s library. There he found the 
new book on sociology by Professor 
Brown. He had been reading that book 
on the train the day of the accident. 
Now he settled down to pick up the 
dropped thread and was soon lost in 
his favorite subject. The clock on the 
mantel struck ten before he again 
thought of his surroundings. Hestarted 
up and wondered why the doctor had 
not returned, but the book was so in- 
teresting that he read on to the end of 
the chapter. Then, leaning back in his 
chair, he let his thoughts ramble on 
from the theme in the book to the 
theme of his work and his life—not his 
present life (he had forgotten that), but 
the life before the wreck. He thought 
of the lecture at Buffalo on the strike 
y problem; of his coming to Buffalo the 
day before in company with the mayor 
of that city, whom he had met in Chi- 
cago, and who had invited him to come 
and deliver his lecture. Then, run- 
ning backward in his mind, he thought 
of his work as professor of sociology 
and political economy at the Leland 
Stanford University; of his previous 
work there; then of the terrible catas- 
trophe at San Francisco, when the 
earthquake had come with its relent- 
less hand and wrenched away all that 
he held most dear—his beautiful wife, 
his baby, his parents—after which he 
had taken up his professorship at Le- 
land Stanford. He remembered the 
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wild grief of those first days after the 
earthquake, then the despondency, and 
after that the new purpose that had 
come to him, born of the indomitable 
courage and earnest make-up of the 
man, to yet take up his life and make 
it grand. 

Again the clock on the mantel struck. 
Again Richard Farmington came to 
himself, wondered at the doctor’s late 
absence, and got up to stroll about the 
room. He felt thirsty and went to the 
next room for a drink—the water was 
insipid, tasteless. He had a craving he 
had never felt before for something 
stronger. Richard Farmington had 
been a temperate man. He had tasted 
whiskey only once, in case of severe 
illness, and yet he felt now that his 
craving was for that. He took an- 
other drink of water. It was more in- 
sipid than ever. His craving became 
so strong that it was only by the force 
of his masterly will that he could keep 
himself from searching in the doctor’s 
cabinet for something alcoholic. _ He 
determinedly sat down to his reading 
again. It had lost all interest. He 
tried to think of his beautiful, young 
wife and the laughing, bright-eyed 
baby, but the insatiate thirst dragged 
him away from the fair vision. He 
thought of his work, of the spotless 
honor of his life, and still that craving 
gripped him with even crueller tension 
and shook him in its frenzy till he al- 
most despaired. Again he got the up- 
per hand. Again he stood in the in- 
vincible power of a clean and upright 
man. Again he grappled with the de- 
mon—grappled till the drops stood out 
on his forehead, and his hands were 
clenched till the nails sank into the 
flesh, and his eyes were wild with the 
fury of the strife. At this moment Dr. 
Bestor came in. 

A new pang of apprehension and fear 
seized the doctor as he looked upon the 
frenzied face of his friend and patient. 
He feared that the strangeness of Mr. 
Farmington’s position had begun to 
prey upon his mind, and that the agon- 
ized expression on his face was one 
of insane raving. Walking over to 
Richard Farmington, the doctor laid 
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his hand upon his shoulder and said 
kindly: “My friend, you seem to be in 
trouble.” 

Thereupon Richard Farmington, his 
nerves wrung by the strain of the strug- 
gle with the demon of drink, overcome 
with mortification and self-disappoint- 
ment, tortured with fear of the terrible 
power that had so nearly overwhelmed 
him, buried his face in his hands and 
burst into tears. It was some time be- 
fore he became calm enough to reply 
to the doctor. At last, however, he got 
control of himself. 

“Oh, doctor!” he said; “you cannot 
imagine the extent to which my illness 
has changed me.” The doctor writhed. 
“The things I prized most in my life, 
outside soul growth, have slipped away 
from me. The culture and refinement 
of manner, the scrupulous temperance 
of my habits, which I regarded supple- 
mentary to the best soul growth— 
where are they now? Oh, doctor! can 
you not do something to help me in this 
fight? I have had my first struggle 
with a thirst for alcohol, and I had 
rather die than go through it again!” 

Dr. Bestor had no reply. What hu- 
man word of comfort or assurance could 
reach so deep a trouble? He sat down 
and the two remained silent for a long 
time. He had not foreseen this. In his 
office at the hospital he had thought 
the matter over carefully after his work 
was done. He thought that he had 
looked at it from every point of view, 
and he had decided that Richard Farm- 
ington must know the truth. He had 
been willing to face the reproach, the 
hatred, perhaps the anger and revenge 
of the man he had wronged. He felt 
that he deserved any reward Mr. Farm- 
ington might be pleased to measure 
out to him. The doctor reasoned that 
in his present condition Richard Farm- 
ington must necessarily think much 
about the change which had taken 
place, and that in all probability such 
continued thinking would result in in- 
sanity. On the other hand, he felt that 
if Mr. Farmington knew the truth he 
could better adjust himself to the 
change and overcome the difficulties 
of his position, and in time so subor- 
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dinate and permeate the new body by 
the force of his splendid personality 
that he might yet be a powerful influ- 
ence for good. The doctor knew, too 
that the papers were still publishing the 
successful experiment, and that in 
all probability Mr. Farmington would 
learn the truth sooner or later, and per 
haps in a more distorted fashion than 
if he should receive it from the doctor 
All these conclusions Dr. Bestor had 
reached in his office that evening, and 
had come home with the determination 
to explain the whole case to his pa- 
tient. Now the enormity of his deed 
came over him with increased force in 
the light of the new struggle, and he 
faltered. At any rate, he argued, Mr. 
Farmington was in no condition to 
hear his explanation to-night ; he would 
leave it till morning. 

The struggle with the drink fiend 
was over for the time, and Richard 
Farmington, having regained his com- 
posure and self-possession, bade the 
doctor “good-night” and went to bed. 
But the struggle was not yet over for 
the doctor. He sat staring helplessly 
before him for a long time after Rich- 
ard Farmington had left him, trying to 
collect his thoughts, trying to get some 
illuminating idea that would solve the 
problem. At first he was overwhelmed 
with the weight of his fateful deed. All 
its terrible consequences loomed up be- 
fore him: A human soul robbed of the 
eternal rest into which it had already 
entered, and not only that, but plunged 
back into'a tenfold harder existence 
than it had known before—a soul that 
had conquered the temptations and ills 
of one lifetime; that had marched vic- 
torious through discouragement and 
pain; that had achieved the purpose of 
its existence in attaining the God-like 
in itself and performing the God-like 
in its service to others; such a soul 
having reached the fulness of its de- 
velopment at the gates of death, and 
having swept majestically into the in- 
finite consciousness of eternal truth, 
had been rudely beckoned back by pro- 
fane hands, had been chained to an- 
other earthly existence, shorn of. its 
beatific visions, cramped, crumpled, 
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desecrated, in an unworthy fleshly 
house; and he, Dr. Bestor, had been the 
agent of all this! What sacrifice was 
{00 great to make for the man he had so 
deeply wronged? And yet, what could 
he do? 

Then the illuminating idea came, 
with a bewildering splendor that al- 
most overwhelmed the doctor, to de- 
vote the rest of his life to the service 
of this man; to attend him, to help him 
overcome the difficulties, to shield him 
against the temptations to which he 


would be most susceptible, until his- 


spirit should triumph over all and make 
him once more a strong, sure man. 

When this thought first came to Dr. 
Bestor his heart leaped with a great 
throb of relief and joy that he could do 
something, and in his first unselfish en- 
thusiasm he hurried gladly on from 
plan to plan of how he and Mr. Farm- 
ington would leave Philadelphia ; would 
travel for a while to take the unfortu- 
nate man’s thoughts from himself; how 
the doctor would be always near to 
help in difficult times ; how they would 
together take up some work congenial 
to both, until at last God would call 
Richard Farmington to the rest he had 
twice earned; and the doctor did not 
doubt he would be doubly crowned, and 
hoped that he himself might by such a 
life blot out the sin of that one fatal 
mistake. 

But Dr. Bestor, as is often the case 
with enthusiastic natures, was liable to 
reverses of enthusiasm. If he acted at 
once on any impulse, the tidal wave of 
the impulse would carry him through; 
but if he had time to consider, there 
was likely to be an ebb tide, in which 
the rocks and difficulties of any under- 
taking were laid bare. In the case of 
the operation the ebb tide had not set 
in until it was too late to change his 
course, and he was now left to beat his 
way among the rocks. In his present 
plans for himself and Mr. Farmington, 
however, the ebb tide set in quickly, 
and drew back the full volume of the 
wave with sickening suction. 

He thought of his place in the medi- 
cal world; of the remarkable success of 
his experiments at the Rockefeller In- 
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stitute; of the invaluable service he 
was rendering in Philadelphia. Was it 
right, he questioned, to throw away 
those talents with which God had espe- 
cially endowed him? Would he be 
counted guiltless if he withheld from a 
suffering world the gifts that he had 
received? Had not his purpose been 
pure and unselfish in performing the 
operation that had cost him so much 
woe? Was he required to suffer self- 
inflicted punishment for a deed which 
he had done in an honest and earnest 
effort to uplift and benefit and save a 
degraded son of Adam? Mr. Farming- 
ton had a strong, upright and coura- 
geous personality that no doubt would 
triumph over all the difficulties of his 
situation. What assurance had the 
doctor, if he should sincerely devote 
his life to the help of this man, that he 
would not make another fatal error and 
plunge Richard Farmington and him- 
self yet deeper into the maze? 

So inviting did this line of thought 
become that the doctor began to dream 
again the dream of his success. The 
lure of fame, the glory and splendor of 
achievement in the work he loved, drew 
him on. He heard again the congratu- 
latory words of his comrades—the un- 
qualified admiration and wonder of the 
public. For the moment he forgot 
Richard Farmington entirely. Suddenly 
the Irish face appeared to his fancy. 
The splendid structure of his dream 
crumbled before that apparition. What 
would it profit him to gain the utmost 
in his profession if each success should 
bring him such woe as had followed his 
last most brilliant achievement? 

Dr. Bestor now subjected himself to 
a most severe self-examination—an ex- 
amination of motives running back to 
his college days. What had induced 
him to study medicine? Was it a holy 
desire to help humanity, or was it the 
gratification of a selfish delight in scien- 
tific research? What had led him on 
from success to success but the siren 
song of Fame? What was the inmost 
motive of his heart in performing the 
fateful operation? Did he not foresee 
the commendation of all the medical 
profession—the astonishment and de- 
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lightof all intelligent people? Honestly 
and humbly he made answer to his 
questioning soul that all his motives 
had been selfish. Again the vision of 
lifelong devoted service to Richard 
Farmington came before him, and his 
suffering soul eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity for atonement. 

He kept his eyes steadfastly on that 
purpose. Again and again, during the 
silent hours of that sleepless night, the 
strong passion for his profession swept 
over him. Again and again the power 
of his firm resolve carried him through 
victorious. He closed his ears to the 
applauding voices of the multitude, 
when thoSe voices were to him the mel- 
ody of time. He closed his eyes to the 
sight of his beloved instruments—the 
familiar scenes of the laboratory and 
the ward, when those scenes were to 
him as the faces of friends most dear. 
He withdrew his hands from the relief 
of suffering and skilful manipulation 
of each shining instrument, when such 
activities were to him as the rich, red 
blood in his arteries. And what was 
left ?—for his ears, silence! for his eyes, 
darkness! for his hands, idleness! Like 
Browning’s “Saul,” he stood in that 
blank space between hopeand despair— 


“Death was gone—life not come.” 


Having once resolved, however, he 
would not turn back; and, gradually, as 
he held his purpose close, it began to 
glow and warm again with the beauti- 
ful colors it had worn when first it 
came to him, and morning found the 
doctor’s struggle over and the victory 
won. 

When Richard Farmington appeared 
in the morning his face still bore traces 
of the severe test he had undergone the 
night before. There was an almost im- 
perceptible and indefinable softening 
of the hard lines of the Irish face—a 
chastened expression that touched a 
sympathetic chord in Dr. Bestor’s 
heart and gave.him courage for his 
confession. 

He began his explanation at once, 
knowing it unsafe to let his generous 
impulse subside. Carefully and logi- 





cally he brought out the details, con- 
cealing nothing of his own motives and 
responsibility except the last resolve 
concerning the future. As he talked he 
watched attentively the changes in 
Richard Farmington’s face. First, there 
was a look of interest as the doctor told 
of the wreck and the two cases at the 
hospital. Then an expression of be 
wilderment as he began to talk of the 
nature of the two cases and the pro 
posed dperation. As the narrative pro 
gressed the expression darkened, the 
eyes gave forth a menacing, lurid glow; 
the whole face began to reinforce the 
expression of brute ferocity and demon 
like hatred. Still the doctor went 
bravely on, concluding with these 
words: 

“And now, Richard Farmington, you 
have my story. A sad one it is for me 
and a grievous one for you. I do not 
ask your mercy or consideration. I own 
nothing — not even my life—that | 
would not give to undo that one half- 
hour’s work. I only pray you will let 
me do what little I can to help you 
overcome the obstacles I have put in 
your way. May God forgive me and 
help us both!” 

Richard Farmington uttered an an- 
gry Irish oath; the Irish fist tightened ; 
the Irish eyes darted dangerous fire; 
and the hand, by a quick movement, 
sought the waistcoat pocket where the 
Irishman’s knife had been. 

The doctor believed the angry man 
would spring upon him in a moment. 
But—where was the knife? The hand 
found it not—the face was bewildered 
—and instantly Richard Farmington 
covered his face with his hands in an 
agony of realization and mortification. 
He remained in this position a long 
while, apparently thinking. What was 
going on in the mind of this strong, 
tried man? How could Dr. Bestor help 
him in his deep inner struggles against 
the environment of his own unruly 
body? 

The reflex centers controling many 
motions and appetites had acquired 
their power from the will or indul- 
gence of the Irishman, and the muscu- 
lar contractions resulting from them 


























































reacted upon the brain of Richard 
Farmington. Thus, when the ear re- 
ceived Dr. Bestor’s words and conveyed 
them to the brain, the brain admitted, 
“I am wronged.” Through the mys- 
terious action of the nervous system the 
reflex centers took up the suggestion 
and gave the muscles their usual style 
of order in case of wrong, so the facial 
muscles contracted and the hand flew 
for the avenging weapon. These physi- 
cal manifestations of rage, in turn, 
working upon the brain, produced there 
a condition of actual, intense anger— 
an emotion the intensity of which Rich- 
ard Farmington had never experienced 
before in his life, and in his later sub- 
dued and temperate years had scarcely 
known at all. What must have been 
his dismay, then, to find this ugly 
hatred in a heart once made fit to enter 
the kingdom of rest? 

“Forgive me, doctor!” at last came 
the broken voice of Richard Farming- 
ton. “I never before experienced such 
an outburst of unreasoning rage. I beg 
you will not think this is a portrayal of 
my real feeling toward you. Can I so 
soon forget the sacrifice and the devo- 
tion you have shown me during my 
convalescence and since my recovery? 
As for the operation, you did what any 
physician with your skill would have 
done. You wrong yourself in believing 
your motives selfish. This idea is the 
result of your over-wrought conscience 
and your intense and morbid introspec- 
tion. You must not allow one deed 
which you consider a mistake to cast 
a shadow over all your later efforts. No 
truly great benefit is gained forthe race 
without some corresponding cost. God 
only knows whether that deed was 
really a mistake. It has, of course, cost 
me a few years of the eternal fulness 
of life, according to our human reckon- 
ing ; but when I have again passed from 
the limited into the infinite, where ‘a 
thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past and as a watch in the 
night,’ what will it matter? And per- 
haps out of this achievement of yours 
there may develop to the race untold 
good in years to come.” 

The word “achievement” fell on the 
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doctor’s ears like the sweet melody of 
a half-forgotten song—but only for an 
instant. He knew that this brave, true 
soul before him, though breathing out 
the very breath of the celestial realms 
in which it had spent so short a time, 
yet would encounter many difficulties 
in which it would need help before it 
could again pass from “the limited into 
the infinite.” Dr. Bestor had seen his 
duty ; he would follow it. 

In devoting himself, however, to the 
service of Richard Farmington it was 
necessary that he do it without allow- 
ing his purpose to be known, for he was 
certain that Richard Farmington would 
never listen to an offer of any sacrifice 
on his account. A few days later, when 
Mr. Farmington mentioned the neces- 
sity of going back to San Francisco to 
look after some business affairs, the 
doctor said he was planning a visit to 
his married sister, who lived there, and 
thought he could arrange to leave then 
as well as any time, and would accom- 
pany Mr. Farmington if the latter did 
not object. And so it was arranged 
that they should go the next week. 

During the days which followed, the 
doctor quietly arrange his business so 
that he could be away for an indefinite 
period. He would leave his resigna- 
tion at the hospital till the last day, 
only asking now for leave of absence; 
then he would go away before the sur- 
prise became general. But there was 
another matter which he need not leave 
till the last day ; though he did leave it 
two or three days to gain courage and 
calm for what he feared would be a 
trying interview. 

For a year now he had been a friend 
and constant attendant of Miss Bernice 
Parke, daughter of Gordon Parke, one 
of the leading attorneys of the city. 
Miss Parke was a charming society girl 
of twenty-five; wealthy, beautiful and 
much courted. Of all her suitors, Dr. 
Bestor had gained most favor, and his 
late achievements in his profession had 
placed him in a position, as he believed, 
to win her hand. Her friends and fam- 
ily looked upon him with approval, and 
all seemed promising for the famous 
surgeon on the eve of the operation 
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upon Richard Farmington. Since that 
time, however, though he had seen her 
several times, they had talked upon top- 
ics of general interest only. The doctor 
wished to gather himself together a 
little before the momentous word. Now 
he knew that he must go to her, tell her 
of his decision to give up his profes- 
sion, try to make her understand the 
call his soul had heard, and then— 
what? Well, he would see. 


As he walked up the three squares. 


that lay between his residence and hers, 
on the fourth evening before his de- 
parture for San Francisco, his thoughts 
were not of Richard Farmington, who 
had beefi so constantly in his mind for 
the last six weeks; nor of his beloved 
profession, the giving up of which had 
cost him such a struggle; for Philip 
Bestor—the man—though the victim of 
gnawing remorse for one sad, hospital 
deed, and a devout worshipper at the 
shrine of science, was first of all a lover. 
Though our view of him in the intense 
trial of the past six weeks has not 
shown this, yet underneath the stormy 
surface there lay a quiet depth of emo- 
tion and tenderness, lost sight of, it 
may be, even by himself for brief pe- 
riods during the storm, yet always 
there—strong, true and powerful. This 
was not merely an innate attitude of ab- 
stract devotion—it was a definite, con- 
crete, soul-sweeping devotion for one 
fair woman, Bernice Parke. 

And so, as he walked the three 
squares between his home and hers, his 
thoughts were all of her. How they 
ran before him like eager children to 
greet her before his orderly feet could 
go half-way! How they laughed and 
danced and clapped their hands about 
him—these lover thoughts of his—and 
merrily chattered of her, always of her! 

“She is beautiful! She is beautiful !” 
they said again and again. 

“Her eyes are deep and blue!—deep 
and blue—deep and blue!” sang all the 
happy elfish things. 

“And she is kind and good!” they 
came and whispered in his ears. 

And so this troubled man forgot his 
trouble and walked in paradise a little 
way. 


Bernice met him with her usual 
genial smile, and led the way into the 
drawing-room. The jolly thoughts 
danced gleefuly about in riotous de- 
light, but soon the beautiful queen 
thought of love, sitting upon her throne 
in Philip Bestor’s heart, looked down 
upon her reveling little subjects who 
paid homage to their queen and were 
silent. And while Dr. Bestor sat calmly 
exchanging commonplaces with Ber- 
nice Parke, his heart was full of the 
rapturous splendor of love. But well he 
knew that before he should disclose 
that radiance to her he must tell her all 
the turmoil of these six weeks and its 
ultimate effect upon his career—and a 
sad, tall figure came and stood before 
the love queen’s throne and a tremor of 
pain ran over her beautiful face. And 
so Dr. Bestor told to Bernice Parke the 
same sad story he had told to Richard 
Farmington. 

She listened a trifle wearily to his 
story. She had never taken much in- 
terest in the details of his profession, 
proud as she was to have him famous 
in it; and he seldom tired her by talk- 
ing of the things that meant life and 
work to him. Something, however, in 
the sad solemnity of his manner to- 
night made her feel that all this must 
be freighted with unusual significance, 
and when he reached the giving up of 
his work she was no longer indiffer- 
ent. Earnestly he talked of his obli- 
gation to Richard Farmington, trying 
to make her feel, as he felt, that the 
path he had chosen was the only path 
of honor for him. 

“Don’t you think you are over-sensi- 
tive, Dr. Bestor?”’ How he had hoped 
for sympathy and help! Her comment 
pained and disappointed him more than 
he admitted to himself as he hurried 
on toward the conclusion —the only 
conclusion he could come to, yet one 
from which even now he instinctively 
shrank as one shrinks from severe and 
inevitable torture. 

“Bernice, I love you! I had hoped to 
offer you a home of luxury and ele- 
gance. For many months I have been 
building a dream palace for you. The 
thought of you has been an inspiration 
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to me in all the hard places of my work. 
All I can offer you now is a heart full of 
tenderest devotion, a life in which you 
might have to share hardship; in which 
I might have to be much separated 
from you. Will you be my inspiration 
still in this rough path in which my 
feet must walk? Oh, Bernice Bernice! 
—but no! I will not plead with you. I 
could not go away without telling you 
of my love. I will not ask you for an 
answer to-night—to-morrow, perhaps— 
at least, before I start West.” And so 
he said “good-night” and passed out 
into the quiet street. 

Something in her manner as_ she 
bade him “good-night” made his heart 
ache as he walked the three squares be- 
tween her home and his. Philip Bestor 
could not have told how her manner 
was different from what it had ever 
been. Any one else would not have 
known there was a difference. But with 
that unerring sensitiveness which is a 
special gift to lovers he felt, rather than 
saw, the proud reserve that was com- 
ing like a screen—ever so thin it may 
be, yet a screen—between his soul and 
hers. 


And so, as he walked the quiet street . 


again, with the street lights stretching 
ahead in a long, glittering line and the 
white stars shining overhead, no fairy 
group of gladsome thoughts danced 
about him. He was conscious only of 
that dim unrest, that indefinable sense 
of something gone amiss. 

With a heavy heart he entered his 
rooms. Richard Farmington had al- 
ready retired. He sat down and looked 
wearily at the wall. Wearily the clock 
on the mantel ticked off the seconds. 
Each one fell an added weight upon 
his drooping spirit. He was not think- 
ing out this trouble with his masterly, 
capable mind; he was letting the weary 
thoughts drag him along with them. 
He was not taking up this burden with 
courageous resistance; he was letting 
it press him down with a weight that 
grew heavier with each breath he drew. 
Many a noble, aspiring spirit has 
been crushed out by such dull, slow 
pressure. 

But would Philip Bestor, the man of 
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the unselfish, courageous, victorious 
resolution in the case of Mr. Farming- 
ton, allow even definite and certain dis- 
appointment (to say nothing of such 
vague unrest of heart as he now felt) to 
come between him and his life purpose? 
No—and yet, perhaps, yes! For, as we 
have said, he was naturally enthusiastic 
and deeply in love, and had one of 
those supersensitive, emotional natures, 
which, though they sometimes lie deep 
and unguessed by one’s associates, yet 
hold infinite possibilities for torture or 
ecstacy. 

The doctor went to troubled dreams 
and woke with the same dim forebod- 
ing still in his heart. But morning, with 
its freshness, its renewal of lifeand new- 
made promises, brings a little inspira- 
tion even to sad lives; and what looked 
dark in the dusk of evening wears a 
different appearance in the morning 
light. While faint hearts take a little 
pale new hope under the glad spell of 
the morning, strong hearts drink deep 
at the fountain of youth and courage, 
and go forth conquering into the new 
day. 

Though Philip Bestor was sensitive 
to all the fine shades of emotional joy 
or woe, yet he had a courageous heart 
—strong to face the hard things in life. 
So he put down this dim foreboding, 
scorned his last night’s weakness, and 
told himself again and again that his 
fears had been foolish and imaginary, 
and that Bernice Parke had only been a 
little too painfully surprised at the sud- 
denness of it all; and when she had 
thought it over she would give him the 
help and sympathy and love that surely 
must answer the deep yearning of his 
soul for her. 

Dr. Bestor and Mr. Farmington had 
just returned from breakfast when Gor- 
don Parke called and asked for a talk 
with the doctor, and the two men went 
into the library. Mr. Parke began at 
once in a business-like way: 

“T understand from my daughter that 
you intend giving up your medical ca- 
reer.” 

“Yes, sir; that is my intention.” 

“As an older man who has seen some- 
thing of the world, may I ask if you. 
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have considered what this will mean to 
you?” 

“T believe I have weighed the con- 
sequences carefully, sir.” 

“You perhaps do not appreciate the 
influence, the power, the supreme posi- 
tion you hold as a surgeon.” 

“I think I have not been over-modest 
in regard to my success.” 

“My dear sir, let me entreat you not 
to allow a matter of mere sentiment to 
deprive you of position, influence and 
wealth, and the medical profession of 
the foremost man in its ranks.” 

“Mr. Parke,” said the doctor, quietly 
and earnestly, “do you regard a man’s 
soul as a matter of mere sentiment? By 
my own mistaken zeal I have brought 
the soul of Richard Farmington back 
from its rest on the bosom of infinite 
truth, to wander again this®sin-cursed 
earth in a hostile environment, over 
which he had no control or influence, 
and God holds me responsible for that 
soul until He calls it again to Himself.” 

“Certainly, doctor, I appreciate your 
feeling in the matter. This is a noble 
resolve to help your patient overcome 
his difficulties, but why give up your 
profession? Can you not help Richard 
Farmington and still give the medical 
world the benefit of your unparalleled 
skill ?” 

“No, sir; much as I honor your 
greater age and superior judgment, 
there is no compromise possible in this 
case. My profession has been my idol. 
My devotion to it is such that, should I 
keep my place in it, Richard Farming- 
ton would soon be crowded out; and, 
besides, since it is through my profes- 
sion that I have wronged a human soul, 
is it too great a thing to give up in or- 
der to atone for that wrong?” 

“Since you are firm in your decision 
I must tell you that, under the circum- 
stances, I cannot give you my daugh- 
ter’s hand. Good morning to you.” And 
without further comment he walked 
out. 

The doctor sat dazed and astonished, 
trying to understand the meaning and 
motive of Gordon Parke’s words. Ber- 
nice must have told her father what 
the doctor had said the night before. 
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Mr. Parke, being a man of the world, 
had doubtless opposed his daughter’s 
marrying a person of no prominence, 
and had rushed off in his impetuosity to 
try to save what had seemed a brilliant 
and promising suit. Dr. Bestor did not 
know that love and pride had each 
struggled for the mastery in Bernice 
Parke’s heart; that she had thrown her- 
self into a chair as soon as he had gone 
and wept with grief and vexation and 
disappointment; that she had almost 
thought she loved him enough to marry 
him, anyway, but could not give up so- 
ciety, wealth, elegance—to trail about 
the world with Dr. Bestor, trying to 
keep a paltry Irishman out of mischief; 
that she had come to her father in the 
morning, réd-eyed and petulant, and 
begged him to see if he could not turn 
the mind of her fanatic lover into a 
more sensible channel. All this Dr. 
Bestor did not know as he sat at his 
desk an hour later writing a note to 
her, telling of the interview with her 
father and asking her to allow him to 
call for her personal answer the fol- 
lowing evening. Her reply reached him 
in the afternoon: 


“Dr. Bestor: Dear Sir—You need not 
call for your answer. You may have it 
now: I cannot marry a lunatic. 

“Bernice Parke.” 


If Philip Bestor’s sensitive nature 
had suffered from the faint, indefinite 
sense of Bernice Parke’s disapproval the 
evening before, how would he sustain 
a blow like this? 

It is one of the greatest blessings the 
Creator has bestowed upon the race 
that we should be incapable of realizing 
at once any great and sudden trouble 
that comes upon us. There may be af- 
terward long, slow days of pain in 
which to realize its fulness, but at first 
there is only the bewildered sense of 
change. There may be miles and miles 
of desert waste, with a leaden sky above 
and a fruitless earth beneath, and our 
two weary, spiritless feet to plod and 
plod and plod, with never a grassy spot 
to rest upon, but at first there is only 
the weird feeling of unfamiliarity ; and 
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our cry is not the cry of desolation and 
despair, but that of a lost child. 

And so Philip Bestor, staggering and 
bewildered, went on preparing for his 
departure, calling over and over again 
from the painful emptiness of his heart 
the name of the woman he loved, as a 
little, uncomprehending child calls for 
its dead mother. And as the child may 
be interested in other things awhile 
and then, with a sob of remembrance, 
repeats the call, so the man turned 
again and again from the occupations 
of these last full days to utter that wild 
heart cry. Yet in all the growing pain 
of his disappointment he did not think 
of giving up his purpose. With Philip 
Bestor a resolution reached through so 
much soul agony as this had required 
became a part of his life, not to be 
lightly torn away. 

So the day came for the departure. 
Dr. Bestor and Richard Farmington 
awaited the calling of the west-bound 
train in the midst of the ceaselessly- 
moving crowd at Broad street station. 
Suddenly Dr. Bestor was conscious of 
a pair of deep-blue eyes resting upon 
him, and looked up to meet the gaze 
of Bernice Parke. 

“Bernice!” The heart utterance came 
unbidden to his lips, full of the longing 
it was not meant to express. But the 
proud, beautiful face turned away, and 
the doctor, with a throb of pain, walked 
toward the gate. He did not look back 
to see the wistful expression on Ber- 
nice Parke’s face. He did not hear her 
call his name as he walked away in the 
crowd. And he never knew that she 
had learned the time of his departure 
and had come there hoping to see his 
face again before he went. 

The train for Chicago was called, 
and the two men with scores of other 
passengers were soon being whirled 
westward. Mr. Farmington spent the 
first hour or two of the way reading 
“Brown’s Sociology,” while the doctor 
looked sadly from the window. But 
the scenery flew past him unnoticed. 
He was trying vaguely and ineffectu- 
ally ‘to read some connected meaning 
into his disturbed existence. There 
was #0 meaning in it all—no interest. 


He had been weaving a beautiful de- 
sign—suddenly the threads began to 
snarl—and now there was nothing but 
a tangled mass. That was all he could 
see as he reviewed his life, past and 
present. As for the future, it was all 
gray. Even his obligation to Richard 
Farmington had no color. 

When the train neared Altoona the 
doctor was still in his reverie. A num- 
ber of Irish laborers boarded the train 
at Altoona, but neither Richard Farm- 
ington nor the doctor gave them more 
than a passing notice. But the doctor 
overheard one of them, with his eyes 
fixed on Mr. Farmington, say: 

“Faith, Moike! there’s a mon looks 
loike Pete Murphy.” 

“Sure! how can it be ony ither?” re- 
sponded his companion. 

“Oi thought he was killed in the 
wrick,” said the first; “but that’s sure 
the mon.” " 

“Hullo! Pete; how are ye, old mon?” 
said one, laying his hand familiarly 
upon Mr. Farmington’s shoulder. 

“Pardon me, sir, but you are mis- 
taken in the man. My name is Rich- 
ard Farmington.” 

“A foine joke, that!” said the Irish- 
man with a rude laugh. “Sure, it’s a 
foine joke for ye to be ridin’ dressed 
up loike a dandy and sportin’ the name 
o’ Farmington!” 

Then, coming nearer, he whispered 
so loudly that Dr. Bestor overheard the 
words: “The wrick on the Reading 
saved ye the trouble of usin’ your knife, 
eh, Pete?” 

“Sir, I know nothing of what you are 
saying. Will you have the courtesy 
not to disturb me further?” 

“My! listen to the airs of him, will 
ye! Where did ye come by that slick 
tongue o’ yours, Pete?” 

“T shall be obliged to call the conduc- 
tor if you do not cease your nonsense 
at once,” said Richard Farmington. 

“Ah, come now, Pete!” said one with 
a sly wink, pulling a bottle of whiskey 
from his hip pocket. 

An eager, hungry look came into 
Richard Farmington’s face, and in- 
stantly his hand reached for the bottle 
and had it to his lips. With a quick, 
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authoritative movement Dr. Bestor ar- 
rested the hand that held the bottle. 

“Mr. Farmington, I beg of you to 
consider what you are doing.” 

With the suddenness of the realiza- 
tion, the hand relaxed its hold and the 
bottle lay in fragments upon the car 
floor, while the whiskey soaked into the 
carpet. The Irishman who presented 
the whiskey was very angry, and had 
the conductor not passed through the 
car at that instant here would doubtless 
have been blows. After a few words 
from Dr. Bestor, however, the conduc- 
tor ordered the Irishmen into the smok- 
ing car, and an hour later they became 
so intoxicated that they were put off 
the train. 

It was now Mr. Farmington’s turn to 
sit in deep thought. Here had been 
another temptation, and how narrowly 
he had escaped it! In fact, so narrow 
had. been his escape from each struggle 
through which he had passed that each 
hard-won victory, instead of strengthen- 
ing him for the conflict, left him less 


self-confident and more fearful of the . 


way before him. Dr. Bestor realized 
this also, and felt more than ever as- 
sured of the need of his constant pres- 
ence and help for Richard’ Farmington. 

The fourth day of their journey 
brought them to San Francisco. The 
doctor had suggested that Mr. Farm- 
ington might have a room in the home 
of the doctor’s brother-in-law, Robin- 
son Lee, which was readily arranged. 
Thus the doctor could be near his 
friend for the present without any 
seeming sacrifice. 

On the next day after their arrival in 
San Francisco Mr. Farmington wished 
to withdraw some money fromthe bank 
where he was a stockholder and de- 
positor. But here a new difficulty arose 
—the bank officials would not know 
him and he would have to be identified. 
Dr. Bestor being a stranger in the city, 
his identification would not be ac- 
cepted. Robinson Lee was the only 
man who could do it, and it was doubt- 
ful whether his slight knowledge would 
avail much. However, the three men 
went to the bank together. Approach- 
ing a clerk with whom Mr. Farmington 


had been personally acquainted Mr. 
Lee presented first Dr. Bestor, who had 
a draft cashed; next, “Mr. Richard 
Farmington, one of your depositors and 
stockholders.” 

The clerk looked astonished. “Rich- 
ard Farmington?” 

“Yes, sir; you have doubtless read of 
the remarkable operation performed 
upon him in Philadelphia.” 

“But I thought Mr. Farmington 
died.” 

“Well, yes—or no—that is—a part 
of him died.” And Mr. Lee recounted 
the main features of the operation as 
he had heard them from Dr. Bestor. 

“Here is the operating surgeon,” said 
Mr. Lee. “He will tell you the same.” 
Dr. Bestor confirmed Mr. Lee’s state- 
ment. 

“T will call one of the cashiers,” said 
the clerk. 

They went into a private office and 
there went over the whole ground 
again. But the cashier was in doubt 
and called in another and they both 
decided it should be referred to the 
president, who was spending a week in 
Oregon and would not return for sev- 
eral days. 

So Richard Farmington was forced 
to accept a loan from Dr. Bestor in 
order to meet some obligations that 
were already overdue owing to his pro- 
tracted absence in the East. 

When the president of the bank re- 
turned and considered the subject of 
Mr. Farmington’s deposit and stock, he, 
in turn, referred it to the directors ; and 
they gave the decision that Richard 
Farmington, the depositor and stock- 
holder was dead, and that the man who 
called himself by that name had no 
right to the money. 

As a large part of Richard Farming- 
ton’s money was in this bank he at 
once entered suit to recover what he 
believed to be his rights. The suit was 
conducted by two of the ablest lawyers 
in San Francisco. Dr. Bestor, at his 
own expense, sent for his first assistant 
in the operation and the nurse. The 
case had no precedent. The laws of 
California had no clause that would ap- 
ply. The counsel for the plaintiff tried 
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to establish the identity of the person- 
ality of Richard Farmington. The de- 
fence argued that, since the plaintiff 
was Richard Farmington only in a very 
small part of him, if his claim were al- 
lowed another man might come with a 
much smaller part of him belonging to 
some one else, and so this species of 
“fraud” would advance from stage to 
stage, through all the gradations of 
grafted limbs and skin grafting, until 
there would be no security whatever in 
property. The court ruled in favor of 
the defence, and declared that the es- 
tate of the deceased Richard Farming- 
ton would be settled according to the 
laws of the state. 

The evening after the decision was 
reached in court Dr. Bestor sent a tele- 
gram to his attorney in Philadelphia: 

“Sell my property on Twenty-fourth 
street and send the money here as soon 
as possible.” 

After the decision of the court in the 
case of “Richard Farmington versus 
the First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco,” the other companies in which 
Mr. Farmington had investments re- 
fused to pay dividends or to recognize 
in any way the man who declared him- 
self a stockholder. So Richard Farm- 
ington’s entire fortune, not lavish, but 
ample, was swept beyond his grasp, and 
he found himself not only tempted and 
handicapped, but penniless in a world 
in which he did not properly belong. It 
is true the Reading road had granted 
him some damage money, but since he 
was apparently a strong and able man, 
having made a complete physical re- 
covery, the allowance made was very 
small. He had been advised by a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer to enter suit for more, 
but the decision of the California courts 
gave him little courage to try in the 
Fast. 

Dr. Bestor now entered upon his life 
work with renewed zeal, seeing all the 
while a plainer path of duty before him, 
impelled by a real friendship for the 
unfortunate man. Yet in all his ear- 
nestness he had not forgotten Bernice 
Parke. In his heart he still kept a fire 
burning on the altar of her shrine. But 
now he was carrying his load coura- 
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geously ; not sinking helplessly beneath 
it. Loads do not crush when carried so. 

Richard Farmington’s efforts to re- 
gain his property lasted through sev- 
eral months,and while they lasted there 
was little question in regard to the doc- 
tor’s stay. But when the cases were all 
settled it was apparent to Dr. Bestor 
that he must find some new excuse for 
staying on. But first it must be decided 
what was the best way in which to help 
Richard Farmington. It seemed use- 
less as well as embarrassing for him to 
try to establish himself in the old fa- 
miliar life. He felt this himself, and 
had said so to the doctor as they talked 
over the situation one evening after 
the last court decision. 

Dr. Bestor saw that all this was hav- 
ing a disheartening effect upon Rich- 
ard Farmington. Now, he believed, was 
the time for the trip he had planned 
for them when the first gleam of his 
atonement shone in upon his troubled 
conscience. 

“Mr. Farmington,” said he, as they 
strolled along the water’s edge one af- 
ternoon, “in your previous existence 
you were a professor of sociology, were 
you not?” 

“Yes: sit.” 

“Have you any thought of taking up 
a similar line of work now?” 

“Tt had been my hope,” said Richard 
Farmington; “but my late experience 
with the people of San Francisco gives 
me no wish to appear again at Leland 
Stanford. The world has little use for 
a man a second time, it seems,” and he 
smiled sadly. 

Dr. Bestor did not express the pro- 
found remorse and sympathetic pain 
he felt. He did not wish his sympathy 
to seem a “vain repetition” of words. 
He would make all his life a living ex- 
pression of repentant devotion. Be- 
sides, what Mr. Farmington needed now 
was not tender words of regret to make 
him pity himself, but inspiring words 
of hope and promise to set up a fair 
goal to be won, and to fan the dying 
embers of enthusiasm into life and light 
again. 

“Tf you should take up your work in 
a new place,” continued the doctor, 
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“you could soon win the same success 
that attended you before; or you might 
study the problem from different popu- 
lar standpoints and go on the lecture 
platform.” 

“IT have thought of that, too,” said 
Richard Farmington; “but my Irish 
tongue!” 

“You are learning to govern it beau- 
tifully. Besides, hasn’t an Irishman as 
good a right to ‘teach the people 
knowledge’ as any one else? You might 
go abroad and study the peasant prob- 
lem. Perhaps we might go together. I 
have always intended to go some time, 
and my sister insists that I ought to go 
now. She thinks I look thin and worn 
and need a rest!—the way of sisters, 
you know. I do not feel the need of 
rest, but I half-believe I will go, any- 
way.” 

And so it followed that the trip was 
planned, Dr. Bestor advancing the 
money, which Richard Farmington in- 
sisted on giving notes for. A few weeks 
later the two men landed at Liverpool, 
and for several months they travelled 
up and down in Europe; now among 
the peasants of France, now in the 
poorer districts of Russia, sometimes 
amid the abject wretchedness of for- 
eign cities; always going at Richard 
Farmington’s suggestions, though, the 
doctor acquiescing quietly or even 
seeming at times to take the initiative, 
Richard Farmington did not realize 
that he journey was of his own plan- 
ning. 

So engrossing was the study of peas- 
ant life, so full were the days of inter- 
est and of movement, that the months 
passed swiftly and smoothly, with little 
of struggle or conquest on the part of 
Richard Farmington, and little demand 
for the personal protection and care 
of Dr. Bestor. 

At length the time came when Mr. 
Farmington felt that he had collected 
enough material for a course of lec- 
tures, and the travelers began to talk of 
returning to America. About this time 
the doctor began to speak in a some- 
what vague way of leaving his hospital 
position in Philadelphia and taking up 
some more independent work. By sug- 


gestions at first, later by reasons an 
arguments—the greater pleasure and 
efficiency of independent work; the re 
strictions of hospital practice ; the over- 
crowding of the profession in Philade! 
phia—Mr. Farmington was led to be 
lieve that the doctor was just arrivin; 
at the decision that had been so hardly 
wrought out some months before. 

“Will you practice as a physician 
elsewhere?” asked Richard Farming 
ton. 

“Not in the ordinary sense,” was th: 
reply. “I have come to believe that 
making the most of life does not al 
ways mean making a brilliant record 
of any kind, or even in following out 
what seems to be a heaven-born im- 
pulse in us. There come to us some- 
times quick flashes of revelation show- 
ing us the relative value of world- 
praise and the calm blessing of humble 
service.” 

“Do you know,” said Richard Farm- 
ington, “that same thought has been in 
my own mind lately. As we have gone 
among the poor, and I have collected 
material for my lectures, I have felt 
more and more impressed by the mis- 
ery of these people. I realize that one 
man’s little effort, even though it be his 
best, cannot accomplish much for mil- 
lions of wretched ones. Yet our best 
is all that we can do.” 

“In what way do you wish to reach 
the lower classes?” asked the doctor. 

“T should like to help them to saner 
and broader views of life and their po- 
sition in it!—to give them courage to 
struggle upward; to help them to avoid 
the thousand snares and vices of their 
class; not exactly a missionary, you 
know, but an older and more fortunate 
brother, who could come to them in an 
attitude of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. What do you think, doctor?” 

“T commend you heartily! Let us 
seek out some miserable section of 
God’s earth, where you may lead men 
to hope and life and love of good, and 
I will minister to their bodily ailments 
and help them to learn cleanly, whole- 
some modes of life.” 

During the homeward voyage many 
plans were discussed and many places 
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mentioned. The city seemed to offer 
more opportunities for this kind of 
work than the country, and Chicago 
was selected as the site of their first 
endeavors. 

Two months later, the first of Sep- 
tember, found them settled. They 
rented a small apartment—as small as 
could be made to accommodate them. 
Richard Farmington: insisted that it 
should be small, since he could not help 
pay for it. They found some difficulty 
at first in approaching the people they 
wished to help. ‘This class had been 
preached to by plenty of rich people 
who did not know what they were talk- 
ing about. But soon they began to feel 
the sincerity of these two who came 
among them so simply,and discouraged 
and troubled men began to come to 
them with their difficulties. 

And so as the busy days passed their 
work became more interesting to Rich- 
ard Farmington and the doctor, their 
efforts more productive and the two 
friends came into a closer bond of con- 
geniality and common interest, and ex- 
perienced something of the joy of un- 
selfish service. 

Have you seen, on a still, starry 
evening, when the sky was cloudless 
and the moon seemed mild and benig- 
nant in her sovereignty, and the soft 
breezes fanned your cheek with a 
breath as calm as an angel’s dream, the 
cold fog creep up from the mysterious 
hollows of the darkness, rising and ris- 
ing about you, coming between you 
and the dear, familiar things still near 
at hand, chilling your very heart with 
its death-like mystery? 

As the winter advanced, Dr. Bestor 
felt a little, nameless reserve on the 
part of Richard Farmington. In an- 
other man even the doctor’s sensitive 
perception would not have noticed it. 
But the close friendship of these two, 
together with the doctor’s ever-vigilant 
care for the welfare of Richard Farm- 
ington, made any change, ever so slight, 
a thing to be noted and watched. 

The work was going on hopefully. 
There seemed to be no flagging of in- 
terest on the part of either. Richard 
Farmington had had several struggles 


with the taste for strong drink, but 
each time, with the doctor’s help, he 
had come off victorious, and Dr. Bestor 
believed that this taste would finally be 
entirely overcome. Once walking along 
a crowded street they passed a lady, 
when, quick as a flash, Richard Farm- 
ington’s hand seized her purse, and be- 
fore the doctor could stop him he be- 
gan to run. The lady called “Thief!” 
The police caught the culprit and hur- 
ried him to the police station, where, 
only through Dr. Bestor’s earnest 
pleading and full explanation, and 
Richard Farmington’s utter humilia- 
tion, he was released. There had been 
other similar cases, yet all these things 
had served to strengthen the tie be- 
tween them. Whence, then, came this 
strange reserve? 

The doctor redoubled his efforts to 
be companionable, was more careful to 
accompany Mr. Farmington in his 
visits among the poor and wretched, 
even where his own services were not 
required. Whatever this strange influ- 
ence was, he must find it and be ready 
to help. ‘That was his. life work—to 
help Richard Farmington. He was re- 
sponsible for Mr. Farmington in every 
movement of this second life of his. 
Therefore, even a breath of trouble 
weighed heavily upon the doctor’s 
heart. 

But watch as he might, and try as 
he might, by every means he knew, to 
draw Richard Farmington into his con- 
fidence, the reserve grew more intense 
and painful—and the doctor still had 
no clue. 

One Saturday night, in the middle 
of March, the doctor wakened sud- 
denly, from his first sleep. A wild wind 
was raging from the lake. The clock 
on the wall was just striking eleven. 
The windows rattled noisily. But amid 
all the commotion the doctor was sure 
he heard the latch of the hall door. He 
called Richard Farmington, whose cot 
was in the same room as his own; no 
reply. He arose and crossed the room 
and laid his hand upon Mr. Farming- 
ton’s pillow. He recoiled as if he had 
touched a snake in the dark and gasped 
with a sickening sensation of fear. Mr. 
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Farmington was not there! Not there? 
Dr. Bestor shuddered at the thought. 
Where had he gone? What new dan- 
ger might he meet? Was there no 
heavenly guardian to be spared to 
watch this man while the doctor slept? 
What was to be done? The mad im- 
pulse to follow came first; and the 
doctor, seizing his clothes, dashed 
down the stairway to the street. 

Up or down? Right or left? He 
looked and listened a moment, but saw 
and heard nothing, then blindly has- 
tened down the dim street. Turning 
now and then, he tried a new course 
at random. Sometimes the figure of a 
late passer or of a policeman at a dis- 
tance gave him a faint ray of hope. 
Breathlessly he hurried on, disap- 
pointed at each turn, growing more 
and more frenzied in his search. For 
nearly an hour he continued his search, 
till he stopped at last, exhausted, dis- 
heartened and bewildered. He had not 
taken time to notice his course, and he 
now found himself in an unfamiliar 
part of the city, with no idea of his 
situation or even of the direction of his 
home. Accosting a policeman, he 
breathlessly asked the way to his lodg- 
ing. The officer, eyeing him sharply 
and noting the excitement of his man- 
ner, said: “I guess you can find your 
way all right when you're sober,” and 
walked on in his beat. The doctor, 
chagrined at this rebuff, advanced more 
slowly, calming himself as much as 
possible before he should meet the next 
policeman. This time he received a 
more civil reply and twenty minutes 
brought him to his rooms again. 

He almost feared to enter lest he 
should find Richard Farmington there; 
yet to know of his return was the one 
thing he wished most. But Richard 
Farmington was not there. Dr. Bestor 
arranged the room just as it had been 
when he awakened and went back to 
bed, that Richard Farmington might 
not suspect that he had been up. 

There was, of course, no more sleep 
for the doctor that night, and he had 
time to think more sanely now. He 
realized the rashness of his wild, clue- 
less search in the night. He was tor- 
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tured with apprehensions of the 
gravest character. But whatever he 
did, he must act calmly. Richard Farm- 
ington’s late reserve showed the doc- 
tor that he could not count on a confi- 
dential talk with him now. He must 
not let Mr. Farmington suspect his un- 
easiness and he must watch unceas- 
ingly. 

The clock had already struck two 
when the doctor heard cautious foot- 
steps in the hall. The door opened 
softly and Richard Farmington came 
in. He paused a moment inside the 
door; then, coming softly to the doc- 
tor’s side, he listened to his breathing. 
It was a hard moment for the doctor, 
but his breath came slowly and heavily, 
and Richard Farmington, satisfied that 
he was unnoticed, crept softly to his 
own bed. 

The next day the men went together 
on their rounds. Dr. Bestor failed to 
see any decrease in Richard Farming- 
ton’s interest. He even began to cen- 
sure himself for his apprehensions of 
the night before. Perhaps Mr. Farm- 
ington had been absent on some errand 
of mercy in the night. Perhaps it was 
a case of “not letting the left hand 
know.” However, the doctor would 
watch to-night. His responsibility was 
too great to be neglectedonthe strength 
of probabilities. 

That evening they talked over some 
new plans for the classes they would 
conduct after working hours for the 
men who cared for them. They talked 
of ways in which they might make 
these attractive; of the courses they 
would teach and the good they hoped 
to do. At the usual hour they retired, 
and the doctor began his silent, wake- 
ful vigil. ; 

It is hard to keep awake alone in the 
dark, but the doctor was in earnest. 
Past ten and eleven he waited. It 
must be nearly twelve. Most likely 
Mr. Farmington would not go out to- 
night—perhaps. What! Had he been 
asleep? His activities of the night be- 
fore and the busy day which had fol- 
lowed had overcome his tired body at 
last with sleep. Surely it had been 
only a moment. He would turn up the 
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gas ever so little and get himself a 
drink and thus see if Richard Farm- 
ington were really there.. No! He was 
gone! and it was half-past twelve! 
Overwhelmed with remorse, and 
heaping upon himself bitter and un- 
just reproaches, Dr. Bestor stared 
fiercely at the empty cot with clenched 
hands and rigid form. He did not, 
however, repeat the folly of the pre- 
vious night, but, going back to bed, 
waited. He had waited more than an 
hour when sleep again overcame him, 
and when he awakened and stirred Mr. 
Farmington was bending over him as 
he had done on the night before. A 
cold shudder came over the doctor as 
he heard Richard Farmington slip back 
into his pocket something metallic and 
cross the room with an unsteady tread. 
On the third night the doctor mixed 
himself a stimulant that would be sure 
to keep him awake, and prepared to 
watch as before. About eleven o’clock 
Mr. Farmington arose, dressed silently, 
came stealthily to Dr. Bestor’s side and 
listened to his slow, regular breathing ; 
then, quietly unlatching the door, went 
out. He had scarcely gone three steps 
when Dr. Bestor sprang up, seized his 
clothes in tense silence and a moment 
later was on his trail. He wore soft- 
soled slippers, and with these he leaped 
down the stairs and was on the street 
just in time to see Mr. Farmington’s 
figure disappear around the corner. He 
had little difficulty in following — 
through narrow streets and _ finally 
through a dark alley to a low, rear 
door, which opened and closed so 
quickly that the doctor, three rods 
away, could not see anything but a 
light. Coming nearer, however, he 
found a small offset in the wall where 
he might stand concealed from any 
passer-by. Soon two men passed, talk- 
ing guardedly. The doctor caught the 
words, “Dick Farmington,” and saw 
the two men enter the same low door. 
Another and another passed with 
stealthy, cat-like tread. Then there 
were no more. The doctor looked up 
and down, and, seeing no one, ventured 
nearer the door. He could hear coarse 
laughter and rude, harsh voices, and 
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knew that the men were drinking and 
gambling and planning deeds of crime. 

“Dick, if you’d only get rid of that 
blessed deacon of yours, you might 
spend your days as well as your nights 
to some purpose, instead of nosing 


around like a pious saint among men’ 


who are as good as yourself.” 

Mr. Farmington’s reply was not 
heard, but Dr. Bestor had heard enough 
and hastened away to his room. What 
could he do? His own life was in 
danger. Was this the outcome of all 
his endeavor? The doctor’s heart sank 
—his courage faltered. Where was now 
the “calm blessing of unselfish. ser- 
vice”? Utterly discouraged, the doctor 
again went to bed, determined to be on 
his guard if Mr. Farmington should 
attempt an attack. Further than this 
he could not think. 

The door opened as before and Mr. 
Farmington came in. ‘The doctor 
could see something glitter in his hand 
as he passed the gas jet and came to 
the bed. The doctor stirred and sighed 
as if awaking, and, opening his eyes, 
said: “Why, is that you, Richard? 
Did you want something?” 

“My head aches so that I cannot 
sleep. Could you give me something 
for it?” 

“Certainly.” 

By the time the doctor had turned 
on the light the glittering thing had 
disappeared, and Mr. Farmington was 
leaning wearily in a chair. No men- 
tion was made of the fact that he still 
wore his day clothing. 

The remedy, however, did not re- 
lieve the sick man. He slept some, but 
awakened in the morning weak and 
with little inclination to rise. ‘The doc- 
tor had given him a mild, though weak- 
ening, drug that would keep him quiet 
for a day or two and allow time for a 
little thinking. 

Engrossed as he was by his new 
perilous situation, Dr. Bestor took time 
to look over the morning paper. He 
was interested in the sensational fraud 
exposures which had been coming out 
in connection with the leading traction 
company of Philadelphia. The glaring 
headlines of this morning’s paper be- 
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DR. BESTOR’S 
tokened more excitement. Rapidly the 
doctor’s eyes ran over them till they 
stopped short as he read: 


GORDON PARKE SUICIDES! 





Involved to the Amount of $50,000.00! 
Sensational Testimony Brought 
Out by District Attorney! 


The account went on to tell how Mr. 
Parke, attorney for the defence, had 
been conducting a most brilliant case, 
foiling the prosecution in every attack, 
until yesterday, when new evidence 
was brought in that showed Gordon 
Parke to have obtained more than any 
other man in the big graft. His expos- 
ure was followed by his arrest, and the 
brilliant and wealthy lawyer, the man 
of the world and of society, was taken 
to the city jail for the night. The at- 
tendants, on opening the cell in the 
morning, found the prostrate form of 
the dead man. 

As Dr. Bestor read the account of 
the father’s crime and misfortune his 
sympathies were awakened for the 
daughter. “Poor Bernice! How could 
she endure a shock like this?” He 
seemed to see the deep blue of her 
mournful eyes looking at him across 
the miles in sad appeal. He was her 
lover, and he should have been her pro- 
tector and her support in such an hour. 
Besides, what a miserable failure he 
had made of his efforts to help Rich- 
ard Farmington! It was a sad mistake 
to leave her so. He must repair it even 
yet. And so he wrote: 


“My Dearest Bernice: Let me come 
and comfort you in this deep trial. I 
love you still. I have always loved 
you, even when I tried to persuade 
myself that I did not. It was a mis- 
take to leave you. You were right—I 
was over-sensitive. I see it now. I 
am coming back to my profession and 
to you. Only tell me that I may, dear. 
Only forgive the long, weary months 
when I was away from you, and let me 
stand always between you and every- 
thing that can harm you or annoy you. 
You cannot know how long and sad the 
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time has been to me. Let us forget our 
troubled past in a perfect future to- 
gether. Yours always, 

“Philip Bestor.” 


He folded the letter, dreaming of a 
rest from the turbulent life he now led; 
of the sweet bliss of the renewed love 
of the only woman of his heart; of the 
fair renown and joy he might yet gain 
from his profession. As he placed the 
letter in the envelope and pressed down 
the flap a weary sigh from Richard 
Farmington brought him back to him- 
self. Suddenly he remembered all the 
stern conflict that had brought him to 
where he was. Should all that strug- 
gle, that inflexible pointing of duty, 
that anguish of renunciation, these 
months of patient endeavor, count for 
nothing now? Again he recalled the 
black horror of his first realization of 
the enormity of the wrong he had done 
Richard Farmington. If God held him 
responsible for the soul of Richard 
Farmington when that soul was white 
with the sanctity of the joy everlasting 
whence it had returned, how much 
more would He hold him responsible 
now, when that soul was dark with 
the shadows of shame and dishonor and 
crime. For a moment two angels 
seemed beckoning him to follow in two 
opposite directions. One wore the ra- 
diant form of Bernice Parke, the other’s 
name was Duty; and, though plain in 
her aspect, she had in her face a peace 
that Philip Bestor could not find in 
the eyes of Bernice Parke. Deliber- 
ately he picked up the letter he had 
just written and tore it into a hundred 
pieces, and again faced his life bravely 
and squarely. 

No definite plans could be made 
about a course to follow. He would 
have to wait and be ready to meet any 
emergency when it came up. In the 
meantime, while Richard Farmington 
lay weak and helpless, the doctor at- 
tended him with the utmost tenderness 
and devotion. The end of three days, 
when the effect of the drug should 
have run its course, found Richard 
Farmington still unable to rise. A week 
passed and still he was prostrate. Dr. 
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Bestor believed that Mr. Farmington 
had received a somewhat enervated 
body from the Irishman. This fact, to- 
gether with his late irregularities, 
accounted for his illness. A strong 
man could not long have endured the 
earnest day work and the constant 
night revelry in which Mr. Farmington 
had engaged. 

As day followed day, and then days 
lengthened into weeks and there was 
still no sign of recovery, Dr. Bestor 
continued to show every consideration 
for the man under his care. With all 
his reserve and the influence of his late 
criminal tendencies, still the doctor 
found him lovable. Underlying all was 
the strong and beautiful personality of 
Richard Farmington. Patiently the 
doctor set about winning over again 
the old-time confidence. He talked 
with the sick man when the sick man 
seemed to care for it. Gently and care- 
fully he led the conversation into 
peaceful and friendly channels. Grad- 
ually he began to make suggestions 
that might appeal to the better side of 
Richard Farmington’s nature, and his 
efforts were not fruitless. Little by 
little the doors of Richard Farming- 
ton’s inner self began to swing open. 
Still the doctor waited. He. would not 
presume upon the other’s friendship. 

At last one evening—it was midsum- 
mer now—as the doctor sat beside’ the 
bed and the two men were talking of 
the work they had come to Chicago to 
do, and of what they hoped still to do, 
suddenly Richard Farmington grasped 
the doctor’s hand and cried: “Oh, 
Philip! Philip! If I had done my part 
of the work as you have done yours, 
Chicago would be a better city than it 
is to-day.” 

The doctor replied that he thought 
Mr. Farmington had done all that he 
could, and that his help had been in- 
valuable. 

“No, no! You do not know all. You 
do not know what evil influence I have 
exerted that more than balanced the 
good. You do not know how many 
sleepless nights brought on this pros- 
tration. You do not know the danger 
you yourself were in.” 


Dr. Bestor did know, but remained 
silent. Then followed the whole 
broken confession !—how the struggles 
with the Irish body had first resulted 
in conquest; how, little by little, be- 
ing always under temptation, always 
in the presence of unholy tendencies, 
he began to look upon them with more 
and more tolerance, until he became a 
slave to the insubordinate cravings. 
Now under the influence of Dr. Bes- 
tor’s unselfish devotion, removed from 
the temptations that had so sorely be- 
set him, the better man had gained the 
ascendency, the sleeping conscience 
had awakened and was wrung with re- 
morse to see what havoc had been 
wrought while she slept. 

By his confession and a re-estab- 
lishment of the old genial relation be- 
tween himself and the doctor a weight 
seemed lifted from Richard Farming- 
ton’s heart, and from that day he be- 
gan to gain strength. Before he was 
strong enough, however, to resume his 
work, he had a serious talk with the 
doctor about the future. At his own 
request they rented another apartment, 
consisting of two rooms, one opening 
out of the other. Richard Farmington 
insisted upon sleeping in the inner 
room, with the door locked from the 
outside. Dr. Bestor was reluctant to 
make an arrangement so humiliating 
for his friend; but upon the latter’s 
continued insistence he _ consented, 
knowing himself that it was really the 
best thing to do. It was also Mr. 
Farmington’s request to accompany 
the doctor always; to be at all times 
where the doctor could reach him in 
a few minutes. This was, indeed, the 
arrangement that Dr. Bestorhad striven 
to maintain. Now he thought his care 
would be easier, since he had the co- 
operation of Richard Farmington him- 
self. 

“Tf it had not been for you, I should 
have been hopelessly lost long ago,” 
cried Richard Farmington in a burst 
of gratitude. 

“Tf it had not been for me, you would 
now be safe in the arms of eternal 
peace,” replied the doctor, sadly. 

The new arrangement having been 
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made, they renewed their work with 
increased earnestness. It needs not 
that we follow them through all the 
fifteen years of their endeavor, striving 
with holy consecration to make the 
world a better, fairer heritage. It 
needs not that we recall the many pit- 
falls in the path of Richard Farming- 
ton, the many conflicts with that 
strange, alien self—aye, the many falls 
and the many contrite risings again. 
It needs not that we paint in detail the 
unselfish devotion, the untiring ser- 
vice, the unwavering sacrifice of Philip 
Bestor. 

The summer of the fifteenth year 
since Dr. Bestor and Richard Farm- 
ington entered upon their work in Chi- 
cago found both men still working out 
the fulfilment of the dream that came 
to them while studying the lower 
classes of Europe. Their work had 
greatly enlarged. Many other earnest 
workers had joined them. Three night 
schools were now conducted. There 
were Saturday evening talks. There 
were reading rooms. There were base- 
ball fields and various other amuse- 
ments. Some of the youths who found 
inspiration fifteen years ago in the lives 
of the two earnest men who led the 
movement were now valiant workers 
with them. Yet with all the increased 
force of workers and the expansion of 
the plan, Philip Bestor and Richard 
Farmington were still regarded as the 
heads. To them were referred all diffi- 
cult questions of management, and if 
the men in any of the classes felt the 
need of special help and uplift, it was 
to these two men that they brought 
their burdens. 

The years of toil and anxiety and 
trouble and care had left their marks 
on both. They were now but little past 
middle age, yet both had been under 
severe stress. Dr. Bestor, though still 
alert, sensitive, enthusiastic, had lost 
some of the impetuosity of his younger 
years. Though still erect and stately, 
he moved more slowly than he did 
fifteen years ago, and the once luxuri- 
ous brown hair was white and thin 
upon his brow. Richard Farmington’s 
hair was also gray and his step broken; 


and the face, once seamed with lines of 
hardship and dishonor, though now 
softened by the real beauty of the soul 
within, had gained new lines of strug- 
gle and pain. Many of the evil ten- 
dencies to which he was subject had 
been in a large measure subdued. He 
had “fought a good fight,” had con- 
quered one enemy after another, until 
it seemed sometimes that the conquest 
must be nearly over. Yet again and 
again, from some unlooked-for direc- 
tion, at some unguarded entrance, a 
new enemy would come in; and then 
there would be the hard combat—the 
fierce blows—and often it was only 
through Dr. Bestor’s timely aid that 
victory was won at all. 

One Saturday evening of this fif- 
teenth summer Richard Farmington 
and Dr. Bestor went to the hall where 
the doctor was to talk to the men. 
There was the usual good attendance, 
for so devoted were the men to their 
leaders that they never failed to hear 
them when they could. The hall was 
already filled when the two gray- 
haired gentlemen entered and walked 
to the front. Dr. Bestor had scarcely 
begun speaking, however, when a few 
strangers became noisy in the rear of 
the room, and Richard Farmington 
walked quietly back to them while the 
doctor continued his discourse. 

“We are apt to think too much about 
sacrifice,” he was saying. “If a man 
gives up tobacco that his son may be 
educated; if he gives up whiskey that 
his wife may have a comfortable home 
and dress respectably among her equals 
—nay, if a man gives up his pleasures, 
his comforts, his necessities even, for 
the sake of wife or children or neigh- 
bors or friends, is that sacrifice? No, 
brothers; that is gain! We must live 
not for ourselves, but for each other. 
We must be willing to give even when 
we do not see where the gain will come 
from. For there is joy in service that 
pays now and here for every unselfish 
deed that we can do, if we but try to 
find it. And if the son comes back from 
school strong and good and ready to 
help; and if the wife’s face loses the 
weary look it had and wears a contented 
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smile; and if the friend or neighbor is 
warm where he was cold, or is glad 
where he was sorrowful, or is true and 
brave where he was weak and cow- 
ardly—then you have received double 
pay for all your outlay. You have the 
lasting joy in your heart and the good 
you have done besides. We can never 
face life squarely until we have learned 
the true meaning of sacrifice and ser- 
vice. Not the sacrifice that says, ‘Ah 
me, how much have I given! Surely 
the Lord owes me a special blessing 
for all I have done!’ Hush, brother! 
The Lord,owes you nothing at all, even 
though you spend your whole life in 
His service. Yet, though he owes you 
nothing, He continues to bless you 
more and more. We miss too many of 
our blessings because we are looking 
for some great and dazzling reward to 
be bestowed upon us, while in reality 
every deed of service for others brings 
with it its own reward of joy.” 

This was Dr. Bestor’s favorite theme 
—his lesson, his message for the world. 
It was the same thought that he ex- 
pressed to Richard Farmington in the 
first laying of their present plans. It 
was his text to live by. As he grew 
more engrossed in his theme and more 
earnest in his speech, he did not see 
Richard Farmington pass out the door 
of the room between two men. None, 
indeed, did see it except those near the 
door, for all were held by the spell of 
the doctor’s earnest manner. When he 
had finished his speech he looked about 
for Richard Farmington. Not finding 
him beside him, he remembered that 
he had gone down to the rear of the 
room during the talk, and his eye 
sought anxiously among the many 
faces and could not find the one it 
sought. 

“Is Mr. Farmington in the room?” 
he inquired. 

“No, sir,” replied a youth near the 
door. “He went out with them fellers 
that was makin’ a racket.” 

A sickening premonition of coming 
ill swept over Dr. Bestor as he took 
his hat and hurried out, excusing him- 
self hastily from those who wished to 
speak with him. All this work for the 


men of Chicago was secondary always 
to his care for Richard Farmington. 
He knew not which way to turn. As 
on the occasion of his first frenzied 
night search for Richard Farmington, 
he had an almost uncontrollable im- 
pulse to hasten somewhere. Yet he 
knew that to search in the mazes of 
the city for one lost man was mad- 
ness, and he started homeward with a 
heavy heart. 

He had walked little more than a 
square along the dim street, silent ex- 
cept for a few men going home from 
the meeting, when, as he passed the 
end of an alley, he thought he heard 
a human groan. Stopping, he listened 
and the groan came again. Fifteen un- 
selfish years had made such a sound to 
Dr. Bestor an imperative call for as- 
sistance. Turning down the dark al- 
ley, he groped his way carefully with 
hands and feet. Soon he could hear 
some one breathing heavily, and then 
again the groan almost in his ears. 
Stooping, he felt about with his hands 
and came upon a man lying near the 
wall. 

“Who are you, brother?” but the 
man did not speak. Lifting him in his 
arms, he carried him, a limp, heavy 
burden, to the deserted street and laid 
him down under the light. He would 
call the ambulance at once —no, he 
would examine the man and see if he 
needed such immediate care as the doc- 
tor could give him. The face was 
bruised and bleeding as he turned it 
toward the light—so bruised that he 
thought he had. never seen it before. 
As he loosened and threw back the 
coat he noticed a paper extending from 
an inner pocket. Drawing it forth, he 
glanced at it and read the name of 
Richard Farmington. Wildly turning 
the face again toward the light, he ten- 
derly brushed it with his handkerchief. 
Yes, it was Richard Farmington! The 
doctor rushed to the nearest signal sta- 
tion and called the ambulance. When 
it arrived he ordered the injured man 
taken to his own lodging. 

All night Richard Farmington lay 
unconscious, moaning with every 
breath. All nght Dr. Bestor and Dr. 
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Drawn by L. T. Hammond 


‘‘ HE NOTICED A PAPER EXTENDING FROM AN INNER POCKET ”’ 


Clayton, whom he had summoned, did 
all that medical skill could do to re- 
vive the sinking spark of life. It 
seemed he could not live till morning. 
But toward daylight he rallied a little 
and seemed stronger and Dr. Clayton 
went away, promising to return in 
three or four hours. 

A slender streak of the sun’s first 
light shone across the sick room as 
Richard Farmington came back to con- 
sciousness. 

“Philip,” he said feebly, “I am so 
glad you are here. I am so glad that I 
can speak to you before I go——” 


The doctor thought him delirious. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Out again into the infinite. Last 
night I thought I must go without see- 
ing you—without telling you again 
how I thank you. With all my heart 
I thank you, Philip—you and God. 
And, oh! Philip, I wanted you to know 
that I had won in the last struggle and 
that I go victorious.” 

There was scarcely time for the tell- 
ing, and the words came brokenly at 
the last; but from them Dr. Bestor 
learned of that last conflict in the 
night; how the men had swept Rich- 
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ard Farmington through the door be- 
fore he could object (they were the 
same men that he had first encountered 
on the train as he and Dr. Bestor were 
starting for San Francisco) ; how they 
had allured him and made him most 
tempting offers if he would join their 
lawless band; how the old craving 
came again so fierce and bitter that he 
thought he must yield; how, when he 
refused, they bribed and tempted more 
and at last resorted to blows; how they 
had dragged him into the alley, almost 
unconscious, thinking him dead, and 
had fled away; and how, in the last 
moments of consciousness, he heard 
like an angel voice the words, “Who 
are you, brother?” and knew that Dr. 
Bestor had come. 

“Do not try to keep me,” he cried. 
“My soul is already full of the limitless 
joy. She is spreading her wings for 
flight—Philip * but the soul had 
gone and Philip Bestor was glad; glad 
with a solemn, unspeakable joy that 
Richard Farmington was beyond the 
temptations and sorrows and limita- 
tions of a life which had been wrongly 
thrust upon him. 

Philip Bestor’s atonement was ac- 
complished. The care and vigil were 
over. What should he do with the few 
years of activity that might yet be left 
for him? This was the question that 
faced him when he began again to think 
of himself. Should he go on with the 
work that Richard Farmington and he 
had built up and iearned to love? This 
was impossible. In the fifteen years of 
the life and work in Chicago, Dr. Bes- 
tor had never hesitated to spend what 
seemed needed for the work. He had 
rented rooms and paid board and cloth- 
ing bills for himself and Richard Farm- 
ington, and had given whatever was 
lacking for carrying out any projected 
plan. Now he found himself almost 
penniless. He would not be dependent 
upon the other workers. He would 
leave the work for younger hands and 
hearts. Should he re-enter his profes- 
sion and take up again the work that 





had answered the enthusiasm of his 
young manhood, thus supporting him- 
self and giving again to the world the 
results of his marvelous skill? Sadly 
he remembered Richard Farmington’s 
words: “The world has little use for a 
man a second time,” and he felt that 
this would be true of his profession. 
Younger men with new ideas would 
have no place for the gray-haired doc- 
tor. Should he go to his sister, who 
was now the only surviving member 
of his family besides himself? But 
Mrs. Lee had never quite sympathized 
with her brother in his enterprise. She 
had been proud of -his renown, and 
vexed that he should so lightly, as she 
thought, throw it all away. She would 
be still more vexed that his fortune 
also had been sacrificed on what she 
was pleased to term the altar of his 
fanaticism. Nothing was left, there- 
fore, but toil—daily hard work for the 
hands that had ministered to suffering 
and distress. Yet Philip Bestor faced 
his future nobly. No bitterness of toil 
and hardship, no heavy load of weari- 
ness and pain, no loneliness, could rob 
him of the holy peace that rose like 
incense from the censer of his fifteen 
years of service for Richard Farming- 
ton. He did not count it hard that he 
must now enter a life of toil. His heart 
was so full of gratitude for Heaven’s 
blessings on his past efforts, and for 
Richard Farmington’s triumphant en- 
try into the realms of infinite truth, 
that he felt that all he could do or en- 
dure would be only a little payment of 
his debt. 

So thought Philip Bestor and so he 
planned. But Supreme Justice, tender 
and infinitely wise, cancelled the debt, 
pronounced the atonement sufficient, 
and, opening the door of eternity, 
said: “Enter thou into the joys of thy 
Lord.” 

Two weeks after the death of Rich- 
ard Farmington, Philip Bestor was 
found dead in bed. “Heart failure,” the 
coroner said, and so it was written in 
the records of the city. 
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AT WHITSUNTIDE 


by LEVERETT D. G. BENTLEY 


CHARACTERS 


IN THE PLAY 


Rev. Peter Holton, D.D., an aged clergyman. 
Anna Holton, his niece. 

Henry Marvin, a wealthy parishioner. 
Dudley Mead, a newspaper reporter. 
SCENE—Living room at the rectory. 


TIME—Last Summer. 


HE living-room at Rev. Peter 
Holton’s rectory is made attrac- 
tive largely because of the sim- 
plicity of its furnishings. Not only 
this, but at the back and almost in the 
centre, known as up stage, there is a 
lattice window, through which one sees 
the garden. The sun is shining bright- 
ly, revealing a quiet charm both out 
and indoors. The interior is by no 
means bare of adornment, for there is 
much bric-a-brac, some fashioned by 
Anna’s own hand, and more that has 
been in the family for years; accumu- 
lated, so to speak, by successive gen- 
erations. ‘The furniture is both old 
and new. The armchair at the (stage) 
right and the table (center) are of a 
substantial type common a half-cen- 
tury ago. There is a fireplace at (stage) 
right, which stands between two doors. 
One of these latter, that nearest the 
audience, leads to the garden. Through 
the upper right-hand door one is ad- 
mitted to the rector’s study. At the 
(stage) left is the door that opens on 
the front piazza. There are several 
places where vases of flowers may be 
placed, including the mantelpiece, the 
center-table and two small tables at 
left and right. Both old-fashioned and 
modern pictures hang upon the wall. 
As the curtain is lifted, Anna Holton 
enters through the front (left) door. 
She carries a gathering basket filled 


(All rights reserved. 


with daisies and garden roses, which 
she places on the table at center. Here 
there are six or seven empty vases. 
Anna proceeds to cut and arrange the 
blooms. 

ANNA— 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that blooms to- 
day 
Tomorrow may be dying.” 


Who doubts, if all else fails, I may 
become a florist ?—a lady florist, a po- 
etical lady florist, who greets her cus- 
tomers like this: “Roses you wish? 
Certainly, madame. How many and 
which poet do you prefer? One dozen 
buds and Sir Walter Scott. Certainly, 
madame. Here are your roses and here 
your quotation: 


“The rose is fairest when ’tis budding 
new, 
And hope is brightest when it 
dawns from fears; 
The rose is sweetest wash’d with 
morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when em- 
balmed in tears.’ ” 


(Laughingly)—Not a bad idea; that 
is, without the poetry. How would it 
appeal to Uncle Peter, I wonder? Poor 
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Uncle Peter! I haven’t seen him since 
breakfast. (Looking towards the study 
door at upper right.) It seems a pity 
that a man of his years should be forced 
to work so hard. Some people think a 
clergyman has nothing to do but go 
about making calls and drinking tea 
with nice old ladies. They expect him 
to preach on Sunday, but intimate that 
he may have borrowed the sermon, or 
at least used it some time before. If 
they knew the truth, they wouldn’t say 
such things. Now, then, all the vases 
are filled except this one. Daisies, in- 
deed! What does the poetical lady 
florist know of them? I have it, and 
from Hood: 


“The daisy’s cheek is tipp’d with a 
blush, 
She is of such low degree.” 


(Placing the filled vases about the 
room.) Uncle Peter must see these 
while they are fresh and _ lovely. 
(Knocks on study door.) Uncle Peter, 
Uncle Peter, won’t you come out just 
a moment? Please do; you need a rest 
from that horrid grind. (Makes face of 
mock self-reproach.) Forgive me, 
uncle; I did not mean to say “horrid 
grind.” But come out here, won’t you? 

HOL. (opening study door and enter- 
ing living room)—Anna, it quite cheers 
my old heart to see you so happy. 

ANNA—And I want you to cheer my 
heart by being happy yourself. Come, 
see the flowers. They are your favor- 
ites. (Both go about admiring the 
loaded vases.) Uncle Peter, you never 
can guess what idea came to me while 
I was arranging these flowers. Sit 
down in your armchair and let me tell 
you. (Holton sits and Anna kneels be- 
side him.) 

HOL.—Yes, my darling. 

ANNA—It doesn’t seem quite fair, 
Uncle Peter, that you should be work- 
ing so hard, so very hard, and I fritter- 
ing the time away. 

HOL.—But, Anna, my child. 

ANNA—It’s true, uncle, and it isn’t 
right. Why can’t I share at least some 
of the burden by growing flowers for 
the market? You remember I did bet- 
ter in botany than in any of my spe- 





cials, and there is our empty conserva- 
tory, which really ought to be in use. 
Please? I mean it in all seriousness. 
You, perhaps, don’t realize it, but you 
are working too hard. The vestry 
ought to retire you after all these years 
with a substantial allowance; make 
you rector emeritus of Trinity parish, 
and let you live in comfort on your 
regular salary. You could advise me 
about the greenhouses. (Studying his 
face.) Oh, I know it is hard to give 
up, but at any rate they ought to pro- 
vide you with an assistant. (Looking 
again at him.) Does it make you feel 
bad? Let me talk to Mr. Marvin; he’s 
senior warden and seems to have the 
greatest influence. I’m going to tell 
him just what I think. 

HOL.—Anna, my girl, you have a gen- 
erous heart and an impulsive nature, 
but I could not allow you to do that, 
even if I thought it to be the right 
course. Since you have broached the 
subject, however, I shall tell you what 
the vestry has done. I have been strug- 
gling with myself against telling you. 

ANNA—But tell me now. What has 
the vestry done? 

HOL.—It met last evening and voted 
to retire me—— 

ANNA—(Starts to speak with indigna- 
tion, but represses herself.) 

HOL.—They said I was too old. 

ANNA—Too old! 

HOL.—It was cowardly of me to shut 
myself up this morning and brood 
over it. 

ANNA-- Not cowardly, uncle; you 
were too considerate of me. But, uncle, 
I hope they’ve fixed a decent salary for 
you as rector emeritus. You’ve given 
them the very best years of your life; 
surely they will show some appreciation 
of that fact. 

HOL.—No salary, child, no pension; 
and I’m sorry, Anna, for your sake. It 
is the will of the Master, no doubt; but 
I can’t understand it yet. 

ANNA (almost savagely)—I wish the 
vestry were left in my hands. (Then 
with sudden self-reproach.) Forgive 
me, uncle; but I haven’t the self-control 
you have. Go on, please, and tell me 
more about it. 
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HOL.—It is all in this letter, my 
child. Oh, Anna, I had hoped that you 
should never have cause to grieve 
while I had my health and strength. It 
was when you were getting breakfast 
and I was walking in the garden that 
Henry Marvin came up in his auto- 
mobile, stopped and wished me good 
morning, at the same time passing me 
this. “Read it at your leisure,” he said, 
“and I will call later in the morning 
and talk it over with you.” I confess 
that I at first hoped it might be an in- 
crease in salary. I don’t know why, 
but I suppose the wish was father to 
the thought. Not until after breakfast 
did I open it. Here it is, my dear; read 
it for yourself. 

ANNA (reads). 

“Rev. Peter Holton, D. D.— 

“Dear Sir: As senior warden of Trin- 
ity parish I desire to inform you that at 
a meeting of the vestry last evening it 
was voted to request your resignation 
as rector, said resignation to be forth- 
coming at once.” 

How cruel! 

“Tt is a source of much regret to all 
that such a vote should be necessary, 
and I desire to say in this connection 
that there was no word of criticism of 
your work. All spoke of it in the high- 
est terms of praise.” 

Praise! 

“We believe a younger man could ac- 
complish more, and, further, that the 
duties of rector are far too arduous for 
one of your years. Personally, I wish 
to add my own expression of regret, 
and——” (drops note). 

Trum, trum, trum,—the hypocrites! 

HOL.—Anna! Anna. You forget. You 
are a woman. 

ANNA—Yes, and I wish I were a man. 
(Puts her head in her hands as if she 
were about to cry.) 

HOL.—Don’t, my child, don’t. There 
is always the possibility of a small 
country parish or even a Sunday sup- 
ply now and then—that is, if it is never 
known that I am turned out to make 
room for younger blood: Age has the 
wisdom, but youth the power. 

ANNA—Uncle Peter, I am going to 
ask you one favor, and you must grant 





it. Will you allow me to be present at 
the interview with Mr. Marvin? 

HoL.— Do you think it best, my 
child? It may be very painful. 

ANNA—Possibly, Mr. Marvin might 
find it more painful than either you 
or I. 

HoL.—Careful, my darling. It would 
never do to show an unchristian or a 
hostile spirit. Furthermore, nothing is 
to be gained. Mr. Marvin is a firm, 
resolute man of the world. What he 
says he means. He never allows him- 
self to be crossed. No, my child, rage 
or tears would never move him. Not 
that I should allow you to, or you de- 
sire to, thus appeal in my behalf. 

ANNA—Mr. Marvin, as you know, 
runs Trinity parish with his money. 

HOL.—Hush, Anna, hush. 

ANNA—NO, uncle, I won’t hush. It’s 
true. He thinks you’re not socially 
equal to Trinity. He wants a young 
man upon whom he may spend his 
money, and maybe marry to his ugly 
daughter. 

HOL.—Anna, Anna! 

ANNA—Mr. Marvin himself was the 
son of a brick mason or something and 
made his money—well, stories differ; 
but he made it, and now he wants to 
lead this town and this parish and 
everything else. Why didn’t he show 
his power to manage affairs by con- 
trolling his son? Fack Marvin did ex- 
actly as he pleased. There was some 
horrible scandal, although it never got 
out. But why was he sent away? 

Hoi.—Anna, I beg of you, desist. 
No matter if what you say is true, or 
half true, it is wrong, very wrong, to 
repeat it. It’s idle gossip and gossip 

ANNA—Gossip is detestable—when it 
isn’t delicious. 

HOL.—Marvin holds a high place in 
the community. 

ANNA—He may keep it. If I were 
Jenkins,and at that a sexton, I wouldn’t 
change places with Mr. Marvin. 

HOL.—Ah, poor Jenkins! He'll be 
sorry, I’m sure. We’ve been at Trinity 
for so many years. I don’t know what 
I should have done without Jenkins as 
my sexton. 

ANNA—And I don’t know what Jen- 
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kins would have done without you. 
He’s shooed off the beggars that were 
imposing upon you while you drove 
away another crowd who were working 
on his sympathies. You both seem to 
feel that it was right for yourself to 
give money to paupers, but wrong for 
the other. Shall I call Jenkins? (Goes 
to window.) He is very likely in the 
garden. Or shall you tell him later? 
(Sudden agitation.) Goodness, uncle, 
here comes a young man. 

HOL.—Is there anything extraordi- 
nary in a young man calling here? 

ANNA—This one is a stranger. 

HOL.—And not an ill-looking one, I 
may believe, judging from the pretty 
blushes on someone’s cheek. 

ANNA—Shall I let him in or wait until 
he rings the bell? The door is wide 
open. 

HOL.—Let me save you any embar- 
rassment. (Holton walks to door down 
left and pushes it back, it opening off 
stage. Meanwhile, Anna stands in 


front of a mirror and arranges one or — 


two flowers in her hair.) This way, sir. 

MEAD (enters left)—Thank you, sir. 
Rev. Mr. Holton? 

HOL.—That’s my name, sir. This is 
Miss Anna Holton, my niece. 

MEAD—Delighted to meet Miss Hol- 
ton. My name is Mead—Dudley Mead. 
I’m a reporter for the News-Herald. 

HOL and ANNA—A reporter! 

MEAD (noting their pained surprise) 
—Reporter, yes. No horns, no claws, 
no tusks. Just a common or garden 
variety of reporter. 

ANNA—We weren’t expecting you. 

HOL.—No, we weren’t expecting you. 
Won’t you be seated? 

MEAD—Thank you. Miss Holton, Mr. 
Holton, let me assure you that you 
have nothing to fear from me. I have 
not come to pry into private papers, 
ransack your trunks or ask you search- 
ing questions, writing down carefully 
everything you say in a notebook. I 
am merely on a story for my paper, and 
I think you know that the News-Herald 
hasn’t any disposition to roast or mis- 
use innocent people. 


HOL.—We read the News-Herald and 
like it. 





MEAD—T‘hank you. Now, then, sir, 
let me tell you that all we want is your 
side of the case. I promise to print it 
exactly as you give it to me. 

HOL.—My side? 

MEAD—Yes, Mr. Holton. You see, 
our local correspondent, or, rather, 
your local correspondent, of our paper 
sent in a tip to the office that there was 
some kind of a row, as he called it, in 
Trinity parish, and my assignment is 
to investigate it. If there isn’t any 
truth in it, we do not intend to print 
anything whatever. We are not going 
to make or fake, if you will permit me, a 
story. If there is anything to be writ- 
ten, we'll do our best to treat both sides 
fairly. You don’t know me and doubt- 
less you suspect me, but I really am 
honest. 

ANNA (under her breath)—And mod- 
est. 

MEAD (overhearing her)—Thank you. 

HOL.—There is nothing to conceal, 
Mr. Mead. This morning, much to my 
surprise, I received a notice that the 
vestry desired my resignation. I will 
gladly show you that letter. (Picking 
up letter and passing it to Mead.) 
That’s my side of the case, Mr. Mead. 

MEAD (reading it through)—Signed 
by Henry Marvin. 

HOL.—You know him? 

MEAD—Quite well. I’ve been hunting 
for him this morning. 

HOL.—I need not say, Mr. Mead, that 
the greater amount of publicity given 
my resignation, the less chance I have 
of securing another church or opportu- 
nity to preach a Sunday supply now 
and then. It is enough to be told that 
one is old and useless without it being 
published broadcast in the newspapers. 
Many, no doubt, will understand the 
cause, but to have it verified in the pub- 
lic print is but to emphasize the un- 
happy truth. 

MEAD—I appreciate that thoroughly, 
Mr. Holton, and I may say that it 
makes me all the more eager to have a 
talk with Mr. Marvin before a line of 
this is printed. As it stands now, we 
have, or think we have, an exclusive. 
If, however, any other reporter should 
show up, can you say that I have 
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agreed to give it to all the papers and 
for them to see me? In this way your 
interests will be best protected. ‘Trust 
me, won't you? Both of you? 

HOL.—I do. 

ANNA—And I. 
MEAD—You’re very kind. 
could get hold of Mr. Marvin. 

ANNA—You’ve only another instant 
to wait, for I hear the Marvin auto. 
(Going towindow.) Yes, here he comes. 

HOL.—Il’ll admit him. Excuse me, 
Mr. Mead. (Goes out door left.) 

MEAD—It’s my opinion, Miss Holton, 
that your uncle is receiving very 
shabby treatment. I’m going to tell 
Mr. Marvin so, whether he likes it or 
not. 

ANNA—Are you? Do you dare? I 
wish that I might. I wanted to, very 
much, but Uncle Peter wouldn’t let me. 

Marvin and Holton are heard talking 
off the stage. 

MEAD—]1 am not an intentional eaves- 
dropper, Miss Holton, but it seems that 
your uncle and Mr. Marvin are talking 
over a real estate transaction. Just 
what does that mean? 

ANNA—That Mr. Marvin is at uncle 
again to sell this property. You see, it 
doesn’t belong to the parish corpora- 
tion, but to my uncle. If you noticed, 
the location is rather attractive, and it 
may appeal to Mr. Marvin as a possible 
home for his daughter when she mar- 
ries. 

MEAD—Is it in the market? 

ANNA—NO, indeed. (Then with seri- 
ous thought.) It wasn’t yesterday, but 
it may be to-morrow. 

MEAD—I shouldn’t worry about that, 
Miss Holton. (Pausing.) What a cosey 
place for two—I mean three. That is— 
I beg pardon, Miss Holton—you’ll for- 
give me, won’t you? I didn’t mean, 
er 


If only | 








ANNA—I have often heard of the fer- 
tile imaginations of newspaper men; 
now I’m quite sure it’s true. You'll ex- 
cuse me if I take a short walk in the 
garden. The truth of it is I am not the 
least anxious to see Mr. Marvin. 

MEAD—But you'll come back? 

ANNA—Very soon; after I have wres- 
tled with and thrown my temper. I 


hope you will enjoy your interview. 
(Exit right.) 

MEAD (looking after her) — Not so 
much as if you were to remain. Jove, 
but there’s a pretty girl. I wonder how 
her uncle would like to have me in his 
congregation ! 

Marvin and Holton enter left. 

MAR.—What a mighty pretty place 
this is, Holton. (Seeing Mead.) Some 
one here. (To Mead.) Good morning, 
sir; I’m afraid I haven’t had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Mr.—er— (offering 
to shake hands with Mead.) 

MEAD — Mead of the News-Herald. 
(The two shake hands.) 

MAR.—Oh, yes, I know you now. 

MEAD—You ought to; I’ve been try- 
ing to interview you for several hours. 

MAR.— Interview me? I can’t see 
what business you could have with me. 

MEAD—Mr. Holton was much sur- 
prised to see me, too. I explained to 
him, as I do to you, that we heard in 
the News-Herald office that there was a 
row in Trinity parish and we wanted 
to get the facts. 

MAR.—A row? Ridiculous! And fur- 
thermore, whatever Trinity parish may 
do cannot and does not concern the 
newspapers. 

MEAD—1’m quite satisfied there isn’t 
any row, Mr. Marvin, but I don’t agree 
with you as to Trinity’s freedom from 
obligations to the newspapers. When- 
ever there is a lecture or a bazaar, a 
special musical program on Sunday, 
not to mention the celebration of some 
important church anniversary, it is al- 
ways thought imperative by the church 
officers and members that the news- 
papers chronicle the event. In fact, it 
is expected that they should be liberal 
with their space. And they usually are. 
But when some news comes up, some 
happening of live interest, the news- 
papers are promptly told to mind their 
own business. 

HOL.—There need be no discussion, 
gentlemen. I have told Mr. Mead of 
the action of the wardens and vestry. 
He will, I am sure, print nothing sen- 
sational or untrue—merely the facts. 

MAR. (with sudden anger)—You can- 
not print my letter. You have no right 
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to. Holton had no business to give it 
to you. 

MEAD—He didn’t give it to me and 
I’m not going to print it, Mr. Marvin. 

n0L.—I wish to assume the blame, 
gentlemen, for whatever misunder- 
standing there may be. 

MAR.—Holton, you should be more 
careful; you can’t trust these reporters. 

HOL.—I have yet to find one of them 
I could not trust. 

MEAD—Thank you, Mr. Holton. 

ANNA (enters from right)—Pardon 
me, but, Uncle Peter, Jenkins has heard 
that something has happened. It seems 
to have fallen upon him like a blow. 
Won’t you go to him and tell—if only 
for a minute. Mr. Mead and Mr. Mar- 
vin will excuse you long enough for 
that. Come; I'll help you break the 
news to him. 

HOL.—Perhaps I had better; you'll 
pardon me, gentlemen. 

MAR.—Not at all; indulge yourself in 
a bit of sentiment. But don’t be too 
long; I’m ina hurry. 

HOL.—Very well. 

Hol. and Anna exeunt right. 

MEAD—I’m- glad we’re alone for a 
minute, Mr. Marvin. 

MAR.—See here, young man, I believe 
you have an idea that you can bulldoze 
me. 

MEAD—No, Mr. Marvin; you’re 
wrong. I don’t follow the same tactics 
as you; I have a straight line of at- 
tack, 

MAR.—I guess I’m not far off when I 
say that you are going to tell me my 
business, and say | had no right to in- 
vite Holton to resign. Now, look here, 
Mead. You know Holton is all right 
and that I’d be the last man to do him 
an injury. If you insist upon printing 
the letter, you’ll make it look as if we 
had turned Holton out, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we’ve kept him here for 
years for charity. You know what the 
people want in the churches to-day; 
they don’t want an old fossil for a 
preacher when they can get a young 
and vigorous man for the place. 

MEAD—Indeed. I had always under- 
stood that churches stand for humanity 
and Christianity. 


MAR.—Well, business is one thing 
and charity is another. How is a 
church to grow with an old fuddy- 
duddy in charge of it? 

MEAD—Of course, if you’re running 
an amusement enterprise, a sort of 
sanctified picture show for Sunday 
mornings and evenings, you’ve got to 
consider those things. If, on the other 
hand, you are preaching the gospel of 
the Nazarene, or at least trying to, it’s 
not the same. I know clergymen, old 
ones, whose faces shine with what I be- 
lieve to be the reflection of divine glory. 
I think Mr. Holton is one of them. 
When a man’s old he isn’t worth much 
according to the standard that you 
have set up, Mr. Marvin; but when a 
man, whether he’s been a minister or a 
laborer, or whatever his calling—when 
that man has shown that he has be- 
come worn out in his work for some- 
body else, is that the time fo turn him 
out? You forget that Mr. Holton and 
many men like him have prayed at the 
bedside of a young mother; have chris- 
tened that child; have married it, and 
maybe buried it. 

At any rate, they have shared in the 
sorrows and joys of many, many fami- 
lies. They have gone out at night, at the 
risk of their health, to minister to the 
poor and sick; they have denied them- 
selves that they might give to missions. 
And what is the reward of this sacri- 
fice? The poorhouse? 

MAR.—-You’re young; too boyish and 
sentimental. You don’t understand. 

MEAD—Mr. Marvin, do you remem- 
ber the first time we met? 

MAR.—Can’t say I do, exactly. 

MEAD—It was two years ago last 
September. 

MAR.—Was it? 

MEAD—Yes. You were in the News- 
Herald office—in the city editor’s room. 
You remember that you were there to 
keep out a story about your son? 

MAR.—My son? What has that to do, 
with it? 

MEAD—Yo0u had found out that I had 
dug up a first-page story about the 
boy’s pranks that summer; how he had 
forged your name to $30,000 worth of 
checks ; had broken off his engagement 
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with a Philadelphia young woman; 
was chasing chorus girls, and was then 
about to be disowned or banished by 
you? Pretty hot yarn, as I recall it. 

MAR.—I see through you now; you 
want to blackmail me. 

MEAD (indignantly) — Mr. Marvin, 
you know that’s a lie. You remember 
you tried the same bluff when you 
asked to have the story suppressed. 
You said you were president of this, 
director of that and so on, didn’t you?” 

And the city editor told you the 
News-Herald didn’t give a damn for you 
or your money, didn’t he? Well, that 
goes double now. 

MAR.—What do you want, then? 

MEAD—I want nothing except to 
have this story of Trinity parish 
straightened out. 

MAR.—What are you going to do? 

MEAD—I? Nothing; yowre going to 
do it. . 

MAR.—I? 

MEAD—Mr. Marvin, the plea upon 
which you succeeded in getting the 
News-Herald to suppress that story 
about your son, Jack Marvin, was char- 
ity—pure charity. You said, after you 
had found that bullying wouldn’t work, 
that it would kill his mother, who was 
then very ill; that it meant the ruina- 
tion of your daughter’s future and your 
son’s future, and, in a measure, your 
own. That’s what you said, wasn’t jt? 
You pointed.out where there is too lit- 
tle good done in this great, sordid, 
commercial world, didn’t you? You 
thought the milk of human kindness 
should flow more freely from the 
breasts of twentieth-century men and 
women, didn’t you? I remember that 
you really made an impression. We 
took you seriously. 

MAR.—Stop, Mead, stop. You’ve made 
out your case. I’ve come pretty near 
to your way of thinking in the last two 
minutes. I’m not as bad as you would 
have me, but I will agree that I have 
been thoughtless. 

MEAD—I haven’t wished to rub it in, 
Marvin, but when those things are 
brought home they are more clearly 
understood. 

MAR.—Mead, I promise you this: I’ll 


see what can be done. In fact, I'll take 
the initiative. But, ’sh, here come the 
Holtons. 

Anna and Hol. (enter left). Meade 
sits at desk and starts writing. Marvin 
goes up to Anna and Holton. 

MAR.—Jenkins is all right, I hope? 

HOL.—He seems to think that my go- 
ing means that he must also leave. I 
assured him that such is not the case. 
It isn’t, is it, Mr. Marvin? 

MAR.—Why, no; of course not; we'll 
make some provision for him. 

HOL.—Jenkins is very vigorous for 
one of his years; very vigorous. Fur- 
ther than that, he would be invaluable 
to my successor, to whom he can teach 
the ropes, so to speak. 

MAR.—We won't call it settled yet. 
The fact is the parish hasn’t heard 
much about it yet. No meeting of the 
corporation has been called and there’s 
really nothing definite. Moreover, there 
may be something come up which ne- 
cessitates some little change. The fact 
is—— 

MEAD (who has just stopped writing 
and blotted the paper)—Excuse me, 
Mr. Marvin; your signature, please. 

MAR.—My signature? Oh, yes: (Signs 
and shows a second later that he has 
written his name without thinking.) 
What is this, eh? 

MEAD (without answering Marvin)— 
Miss Holton, Mr. Holton, I must go 
back to the city. I believe there is a 
train in a very few minutes. If you 
should like to hear what my story in 
substance will be, just listen to this 
signed statement of Mr. Marvin. He 
has given it to mé to be published, with 
some slight elaboration, in the News- 
Herald. Here it is. (Reading.) 

“Rev. Peter Holton, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in the suburban town 
of Islington, is, after twenty-five years’ 
pastorate, to be made rector emeritus, 
with full salary. His active duties will 
terminate this month, after which he 
and his niece, Miss Anna Holton, are 
to make an extended European trip, 
lasting a year or more. This statement 
is made on the authority of Henry 
Marvin, the well-known financier and 
philanthropist, who is senior warden of 
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Trinity parish and a large contributor 
to its support.” 

That’s right, Mr. Marvin; isn’t it? 

MAR.— Er — er — yes — yes — that’s 
right, quite right. 

HOL.—Marvin, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. Your kindness 
overwhelms me. 

ANNA—Thank you, Mr. Marvin; you 
are so good. 

MAR.—Not at all, not at all. It’s a 
very small thing, after all, and I was 
glad to do it—very glad to do it. 

HOL. (turning to Mead)—You see 
what a thoughtful friend I have in Mr. 
Marvin. 

MEAD (cordially and with no trace of 
sarcasm)—Mr. Marvin knows what I 
think of him. 

MAR.—Yes, yes, thank you. I must 
be going now. I’ve got to send word 
to the other members of the vestry. 

HOL.—If you must leave us, Marvin, 
I'll walk along with you; at least as 
far as your automobile. 

MAR.—First rate; come ahead. Good 
day, Miss Holton; good day, Mr. Mead. 
Come, Holton. 

HOL.—Excuse me just a moment, Mr. 
Mead. (Exeunt Marvin and Holton.) 

ANNA—I can scarcely believe it true. 

MEAD—No doubt of it, Miss Holton. 

ANNA—TI hope I am not ungrateful, 
but I cannot grasp the change in Mr. 
Marvin. 

MEAD—No. 

ANNA—Had you ever met him before? 

MEAD—Yes; two years ago, when his 
—when he came into our office on busi- 
ness. 

ANNA—Indeed! ‘Some day I hope to 
hear more of your relations with Mr. 
Marvin; that is, if you’ll call again, Mr. 
Mead, won’t you? 

MEAD—Yes, thank you. (Picking up 
his hat.) And now for the city. I hope 





you feel that the man who solved the 
difficult problem for your uncle is not 
such a bad fellow, after all. 

ANNA—I have a great mind to hug 
him. : 

MEAD (looking off in direction of 
Marvin)—Hurry up; he hasn’t gone 
yet. 

ANNA—I can’t do that, but I'll give 
him a rose instead. (Hands Mead a 
rose.) 

MEAD (gradually realizing the young 
woman’s attitude toward him)—Miss 
Holton, do you mean me? 

(Locomotive whistle heard off.) 

ANNA— There’s your train. You'll 
have to run; there isn’t another until 
afternoon. 

MEAD—Good-bye, Miss Holton. 

HOL. (enters left) —What, leaving us? 

mMEAD—Yes, Mr. Holton. Sorry, but 
I must run. (Shaking hands with Hol. 
and Anna.) Good-bye. (Exit Mead 
left.) 

ANNA (goes to window and looks 
after Mead). 

HOL. (sits in armchair down center) 
—A great blessing has come to us, my 
child; hasn’t it? 

ANNA (she is so occupied she does not 
hear). 

HoL.—Anna. (No answer.) Anna! 

ANNA—Yes, uncle. 

HOL.—I was saying a great blessing 
had come to us. 

ANNA (still looking out of the win- 
dow)—Yes; isn’t he a dear. 

HoL.—A dear? Your attitude has 
changed. I’m glad of it; I always 
thought you misjudged Mr. Marvin. 

ANNA (almost screaming her surprise) 
—Mr. Marvin a dear? (Quickly recov- 
ering herself.) Oh, yes, of course. 
(Still at window, but turning to audi- 
ence with a roguish smile.) Dear Mr: 
Marvin. 


CURTAIN. 











FEEDING ‘‘OLD BoB,’’ BACK FOR THE FOURTH YEAR 


A BORN NATURALIST AND HIS WORK 


By ELLA GILBERT IVES 


N freshness, in lively interest and in 
originality nothing equals a child.” 
These are the words of Dr. Clif- 

ton F. Hodge, professor of biology in 
Clark University, and the key to his 
career. It was by watching children 
killing frogs in a Worcester pond, 
twelve years ago, and thinking out a 
plan to win them from their cruelty 
and folly, that he was led to correlate 
nature study and life. The insight to 
child nature was deepened, and the fact 
that original research is the breath of 
its mental life confirmed by his experi- 
ence with his own children. Roland, 
one year old, planting a peach tree, and 
four years later proudly harvesting a 
peck of fruit from its goodly boughs, 
showed him the value of individual 
ownership as an incentive. Mazie, with 
Roland, feeding her pet robin and ut- 
tering this oracular sentence, “The most 
important thing for a child to learn 
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about birds is how to raise meal- 
worms,” set him to devising ways and 
means of interesting other children in 
the care and study of living things. 

The outcome is a series of books—a 
nature triology, the fundamental pur- 
pose of which is to unite home and 
school in a common interest by a bond 
of utility and joy. The aim is “charac- 
ter, will to do good, power to create 
happiness”; the method, the natural 
one—i. e., not being told, but finding 
out for one’s self. Thus, to quote Dr. 
Hodge: 

“A little girl of eight years has a pair 
of pet bobwhites. She is anxious for 
them to rear a brood. and often asks, 
‘Why don’t they lay some eggs?’ She 
is told, July 2, that if she would feed the 
hen more insects it would probably be- 
gin to lay; and she was asked to see if 
she could no: find out how many rose- 
slugs the bird would eat in a day. 
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“The child entered into the experi- 
ment with great glee, and, interesting 
to note, developed her own method at 
the outset, which was to count the slugs 
as she caught them in a tumbler, and 
when she had one hundred she wrote 
it down on a paper and emptied the 
tumbler before her hungry pet, waited 
until they were all eaten, and then ran 
to the garden for another hundred. 
Here are two definite questions in dy- 
namic biology: How many rose-slugs 
will a quail eat in a day? If she has 


all the insects she wants, will she pro- 


duce eggs? The child gains answers to 
both. At night she shows us her rec- 
ord—1286 rose-slugs eaten in a day. 
Fourth of July morning she is wild 
with delight on finding the first egg in 
the nest. 

“The example illustrates two points, 
—a living thing as a force in nature 
and the child learning by the active 
method of research. Can the child ever 
forget the day and the lesson? Multi- 
ply now the work of a single bird by 
the number in a species, or by the num- 
ber we might have in the species, and 
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GOING CHESTNUTTING 


we find ourselves in the presence of 
powers and forces which could trans- 
form the face of the earth, the human 
values of which are beyond computa- 
tion. Compared with these values, all 
our Cripple Creeks and Klondikes are 
but the small change of the hour. I 
am wont to estimate that if, as a people, 
we could learn the biology of this one 
bird and be decent and civilized enough 
to give the species a chance to do its 
work in nature, it would save us in in- 
sect damage alone $500,000,000 a year. 
In weed-seed destruction, food value of 
surplus and sport, it might be worth 
as much more. But no, instead of learn- 
ing and utilizing our living resources, 
we must senselessly exterminate them.” 

Mr. Hodge has instituted a better 
way. For years, while carrying on pro- 
fessional pursuits, he has taken recrea- 
tion by experimenting with bobwhites 
and ruffled grouse, domesticating both 
on his own premises, with the end in 
view of adding them finally to the na- 
tional list of domestic fowl. For four 


hundred years not a single species has 
been added—a fact which magnifies the 
importance of these experiments. The 
taming of the young is easily accom- 
plished. Before they are fairly out of 
the shell they nestle in the hand. 

By kindness and appeal to appetite 
they are wholly tamed. Witness the 
partridge chestnutting on Dr. Hodge’s 
knee, and the handsome cock deferring 
his courtship for a tidbit from Mazie’s 
hand. 

Both bird and child are in training 
by the natural method. Study it fur- 
ther. Note a partridge chick just out 
in the world. “It tries hundreds, if not 
thousands, of experiments: pecks at all 
sorts of conspicuous objects; pecks at 
the eye of a fellow, gets no satisfaction ; 
pecks at a dewdrop, learns how water 
tastes; pecks at its own toes and tips 
itself over; at its fellows’ toes and tips 
them over; is served likewise in its 
turn; learns that toes are not food. It 
learns that some things taste good and 
other things bad, and by the end of the 
day has solved the fundamental food 
problems of the species.” 

How analogous this to the growth by 
inquiry of the young child. To prolong 
this period of research (why should it 
ever cease?), and to save the child from 
becoming a parasitic word-eater, is the 
problem now engaging Dr. Hodge. 
Not long ago he asked Sir William 
Macdonald, now devoting his time and 
his millions to elementary rural scien- 
tific education, why he had turned to it 
from university research. His eyes 
twinkled as he replied: “The younger 
the better; the younger the better. If 
science is worth anything, the younger 
we teach it the better. I did 
begin with science in the university, 
and I have no fault to find with that, 
but I soon realized that if we made 
science mean anything much to the 
whole people, we must begin with the 
boys and girls.” 

The foundation work of Dr. Hodge 
is so vital, so essentially a growth, that 
there is no break between the child and 
the youth, the youth and the adult. By 
rejecting all inquiries that do not re- 
late to human welfare, all studies that 
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have no equivalent in human values, he 
keeps the interest and the mind alert 
for continuous discovery. ‘This gives 
no narrow range of inquiry. Dr. Hodge 
is himself a veritable octopus in his 
grasp of subjects for research. “You 
would not spend your life, then, upon 
a single bug?” inquired a friend. “Not 
unless it were the bug that affected hu- 
manity,” was his reply. 

The mosquito comes so near to such 
distinction that Dr. Hodge promotes 
the study of its life history. Under his 
leadership a public school in Worcester 
aroused the community to rid the city 
of countless pests breeding in the neg- 
lected pools of Beaver Brook. At the 
moment when the first great brood of 
wrigglers was about to emerge, five 
hundred children descended upon them 
with oil cans, and performed a feat sur- 
passing that of the magicians of Egypt. 
Such was the enthusiasm generated by 
this dynamic method, in both children 
and parents, that it resulted in a valu- 
able addition to the park waters of the 
city. 


In a friendly letter, Dr. Hodge writes: 
“I want this kind of work — nature 
study, civic biology—to go, go, go! to 
organize us into a ‘paradise people,’ and 
give us more of a heaven on earth than 
we can dream of. I simply see visions 
and dream dreams of ideal homes and 
ideal towns, ideal health and ideal edu- 
cation, by day and night, and keep peg- 
ging away; but my achievements com- 
pared with my vision,—‘nascitur ridicu- 
lus mus’” (his estimate, not ours). 

Should Dr. Hodge add one useful 
species to the nation’s domestic wealth, 
who could compute its value? But he 
aims to add not only quail and grouse, 
but the toad also—that good genius of 
our garden, already at our doorstep on 
its way to domestication. No life study 
is more fascinating to children than the 
uncommon one of the common toad. 
The tadpole stage throws them into 
uproarious glee. “The tadpoles are 
done,” cried one such group; now to 
feed them gnats, red spiders, plant lice! 
And the old toad—what a philanthro- 
pist he is, refusing nothing insectivor- 
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ous, from mosquitoes to June bugs! 
The child whose toad clears his tene- 
ment room of cockroaches in a single 
night will not be likely to stone his use- 
ful partner. Dr. Hodge is on the right 
road when he starts at the school-room. 
“Nature and Life,’ his book for pri- 
mary and grammar grades, throbs with 
holy purpose to make ours a better 
world. It begins with a definition that, 
if accepted, will 
revolutionize 
teaching : “Nature 
study is learning 
those things in na- 
ture that are best 
worth knowing, to 
the end of doing 
those things that 
make life most 
worth the living.” 

Are laws inade- 
quate to protect 
our diminishing 
song-birds, our 
vanishing game? 
“Why not try pub- 
lic education ?”, is 
his demand. 

Set the school 
children to watch- 
ing the sky for a 
flock of passenger 
pigeons, and, when 
one is found, sur- 
royinding it witha 
living wall of ab- 
_ solute protection. . 
Dr. Hodge was 
reared on a Wis- 
consin prairie, and 
in boyhood days often heard the swish 
of the wild pigeon’s wing as it flew 
over. His joy who can measure when 
within a year he heard again that sound 
on his own hilltop? So confident is he 
that the passenger pigeon is not utterly 
extinct that he is determined to track 
the survivors. To restore this beauti- 





PARTRIDGE DRUMMING 


ful and valuable species, once numbered 
by the billion, to this continent were 
no small service to render a nation. 
Who will help Dr. Hodge to run it 
down? But there must be no shooting, 
even for the purpose of identification. 
“Shoot a passenger pigeon!” he indig- 
nantly responded to the suggestion. 
“Never!” 

Here is a professor of biology who 
deals with living 
“specimens”; 
makes science a 
joyous land of dis- 
covery; takes all 
outdoors for his 
laboratory. The 

. air blows through 
all that he says 
and does. 

The results are 
vital and enrich- 
ing. His students 
become in turn 
original investiga- 
tors. One of them 
collaborates with 
Dr. Hodge in a 
book now in press. 

O ne takes for 
the subject of her 
M. A. thesis, “The 
Relation of the 
Cat to the Bird,” 
and collects world- 
wide data. An- 
other studies ex- 
perimentally “The 
Cat as a Carrier of 
Disease Germs.” 

Another is test- 

ing the effect of a low percentage of 
alcohol upon fowl—the fecundity of 
eggs and the vigor of chicks. One is 
turning her farm into a bird sanct- 
uary. 

Many are collecting food data. All 

are adding something to the total of 
human welfare. 
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THE MARITIME PROVINCES—III. 


By WALTER MERRIAM PRATT 


ROM this spotless town to Chat- 

ham is forty miles. The road 

lies through a vast forest and 
runs as straight as if drawn by a 
rule. It has been gradually im- 
proved by the counties until it is very 
fair. For miles we raced along, meet- 
ing no other vehicle. At length in 
the distance a black speck was seen 
approaching. It was an automobile— 
the first we had met for days. We 
stopped out of mutual interest and curi- 
osity in each other. The party was 
from Amherst, and were returning 
from a shooting trip in the Miramichi 
county. They gave us much interesting 
information, and at our replies as to 
the weight of our-car, its horse-power 
and how far we had come, a murmur of 
surprise rippled among them. 

We had covered about thirty of the 
forty miles to Chatham when a team 
was encountered. The native held up 
his hand when we were several hun- 
dred yards away, the usual sign for us 
to stop; a second man jumped down 
and threw a blanket over the horse’s 
head. We then tried to pass, but in do- 
ing so slid off the road into a ditch, and 
the two right wheels sank in soft clay 
up to the hubs. In vain did we all get 
out and push, but the wheels only spun 
around, covering us from head to foot 
with mud, and then settled back deeper, 
deeper than ever. In vain did we try 
to jack the car up and build a founda- 
tion of rock under it. At last we had 
to send the farmer four miles to his 
barn for a block and tackle, with which 
the car was pulled back on the road. It 
was dark when we reached Chatham, 

We had covered the one hundred and 
thirty miles, in spite of our many de- 
lays, over roads which were an awful 
and we were dog-tired, hungry and cross. 


strain on the springs, frame and tires, 
to say nothing of ourselves; but at last 
we were at the Miramichi River and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and felt re- 
lieved that we were not to push farther 
north in the car, as the roads had con- 
stantly grown rougher, and beyond 
Chatham are almost too much for the 
strongest and most powerful cars. 

Chatham is the principal town in the 
country known as Miramichi, which 
covers a large area and embraces great 
forests. Both Chatham and Newcastle 
are on the banks of the Miramichi 
River, near its mouth. Saw mills and 
pulp mills are frequent between the 
two towns, and there are several 
smaller towns and villages, all owing 
their existence to the timber industry. 

It is to these towns that hunters 
from different parts of Europe and 
America start into the woods. The 
fame of northern New Brunswick as a 
hunting preserve is generally ackowl- 
edged. The territory is alive with 
moose, caribou, deer and bear, while 
the streams and lakes are filled with 
bass, trout and salmon. 

It is against the law to carry a gun 
in the woods between September fif- 
teenth and November thirtieth with- 
out first obtaining a license from the 
Crown Lands office at Fredericton or 
a county game warden. These licenses 
cost fifty dollars and give the holder 
right to kill one bull moose, one bull 
caribou and two deer. 

Many parties enter the woods by go- 
ing up the Miramichi as far as it is 
navigable, then on foot twenty to 
thirty miles to a camp, each guide hav- 
ing a particular territory he is familiar 
with. Other parties drive from Chat- 
ham or the several other towns and 
villages where guides and requisite 
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supplies are secured, over the corduroy 
roads as far as it is possible, and then 
penetrate on foot to the deeper re- 
cesses of the forests by trails cut 
through the wilderness, over which no 
horse could travel. 

Among the interesting stories told 
us of this country, that of the great fire 
of 1825 stands out. The country for 
hundreds of miles was laid bare, and 
human beings and wild animals sought 
refuge in the Miramichi River. It was 
October, the crops were harvested for 


the winter, and the suffering and loss 
of life were great. 

Most parties are in the woods from 
two to three weeks. At first the free 
and easy life appeals to the city man; 
the clear, sharp air, the great stillness, 
the wildness of everything, sends him 
into ecstasy; but after a week or two 
he commences to miss the morning 
paper, wants his mail and thinks of 
business or wonders how the market 
is, and by the third week he is as anx- 
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ious to get back to’the city as he was 
to get into the woods. 

It was with pleasant memories that 
we left Chatham on a Friday morning 
at exactly 7:30 o’clock with determina- 
tion to get as far back to civilization 
during the day as it was possible. It 
was a beautiful morning, the sun 
shone, the cold, crisp, fresh air sang in 
our ears, making our fur coats very 
comfortable. We bowled along, bowing 
and smiling at the natives by thé road- 
side. Everything seemed just right; 


the car ran as if it had the strength of 
a giant; the country seemed to unfold 
like a panorama. It was all too fine 
to last. All at once we turned a bend 
and came upon a lumber truck. It was 
empty and the driver was seated on 
the connecting pole between the two 
pairs of wheels. We were upon the 
team before we knew it, but by quick 
work cleared it. As we came level with 
the horses they bolted, the lumberman 
who was driving, after balancing him- 
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A STYLE OF BARN THAT IS TYPICAL OF THE PROVINCES 


self for a few rods, was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground, and one of the 
rear wheels went over his chest. He 
lay a moment or two stunned with the 
shock, while the horses galloped away, 
dragging after them the swaying cart; 
then, getting up, pale with fright and 
anger, he gave us an awful look, ges- 
ticulating violently, and ran after his 
fast-disappearing team. We waited a 
few moments, but as there was noth- 
ing we could do we moved along. Oc- 
casionally we found good stretches of 
road and let her out to forty-five. 

We stopped for a few moments at 
St. Louis. Hardly a person whom we 
met in this quaint French town could 
understand English. The Catholic 
Church was enormous, and a crucifix 
twenty-five feet high stands in the 
road as you enter the town. These rep- 
resentations of Christ on the cross ap- 
pear at intervals throughout the 
country. 

After Kingston was passed we lost 
our way. We had gone some distance 


when the road became grass-grown 
and rutty and we were obliged to run 
slowly. John stated that he knew we 
were right, so on we pushed. Deeper 
and deeper the wheels sank in the ruts. 
We trusted John and he trusted the 
machine to pull us through. After sev- 
eral miles we rounded a curve and en- 
countered a pair of bars. Down they 
came and on we went, and at length 
brought up on a great, flat marsh, 
miles from anywhere. It was not so 
easy to return, and twice did all hands 
have to help to get the car out of a 
hole in which it had sunk. We bore to 
the left at the first cross-road, and, 
after travelling for miles through the 
wildest of country over the rough 
wood roads, where no other automo- 
bile had probably ever been, we 
reached the town of Galloway. Other 
than a puncture and a runaway horse, 
the run to Shediac was uneventful. 
We had covered the ninety-two 
miles in six hours. At two thirty we 
were on the road to Moncton, which 
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is good most of the way. The town is 
approached from a hill, and on this 
particular afternoon was being visited 
by a heavy shower. The view pre- 
sented a peculiar and grand sight. All 
about the sun shone upon the fields, 
but in Moncton we could see it was 
raining, as they say, “cats and dogs.” 
We got our rain coats, but the storm 
was over when we entered the town. 

Moncton is an interesting place for 
many reasons. It has about twelve 
thousand population, being the second 
largest city in New Brunswick, and is 
growing very rapidly. The great 
workshops of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way have an important bearing on the 
prosperity of the city. It seemed to 
us an especially bright and imposing 
place, partly due, no doubt, to our hav- 
ing been so long in the woods. 

Our first questions were: “When 
will the bore come in?” It was due, 
we found, in twenty minutes, thus sav- 
ing us hours of waiting, as no one 
would think of leaving Moncton with- 
out first having seen it, any more than 


they would pass through Niagara and 
not see the falls, or miss the pyramids 
if they were in Egypt. 

It is a bit difficult to accurately de- 
scribe the bore to those who have not 
seen it. It is, briefly, a wall or wave 
of water which rushes up the Petitco- 
diac River past the city twice each 
twenty-four hours. It varies in height 
from three to ten feet, and its approach 
can be heard miles away. At. low tide 
the salt water leaves the river, and it 
becomes nothing but a narrow stream 
or channel of fresh water in the centre 
of a valley formed by sloping banks 
of terra-cotta colored mud, which ex- 
tend a long distance on either side. 
When the tide returns the empty river 
is filled in six hours, or about one foot 
of rise a minute. The rush is often at 
eight to ten miles an hour. One min- 
ute you have before you a broad, deep 
valley, with boats dry-docked, as it 
were; a few moments later a majestic 
river, a mile across, with ships floating 
in forty-five to fifty feet depth of 
water at high tide. 





PROSPEROUS AND ATTRACTIVE FARMS ARE EVERYWHERE TO BE SEEN 
























The explanation of the tidal phenom- 
enon lies in the fact that the Atlantic 
tides move along the New England 
coast, and, meeting the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia, are forced into the upper 
and narrow part of the Bay of Fundy, 
causing the rapid rise and great height. 
It thus enters the Petitcodiac River 
twenty-five miles below Moncton, roll- 
ing inward in a tidal wave. 

We ran the machine out onto a 
wharf, a look over the edge of which 
made us dizzy; here and there lay a 
boat on dry land. All at once there was 
a kind of rumble in the distance, as if 
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would be fair, but the sun sank behind 
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a bank of treacherous-looking clouds. 
The effect was fine; the black clouds 
looked as if they were lined with gold, 
and formed the shapes of great, black 
sea gulls. 

It was nearly dark when we reached 
Petitcodiac, but as we approached it 
stood out strikingly in the valley and 
looked an imposing town, but turned 
out to be an ordinary and dirty village 
with a very poor inn. Partly from this 
reason, and partly because we looked 
for rain the next day, we decided to run 
to Sussex in the evening. Accordingly, 





A HEAVY CAR AND’ NEW BRUNSWICK ROADS ARE A HARD TEST ON TIRES 


of a railway train. The noise grew 
louder and louder, and then we could 
see a great white wall around a bend 
in the river, and almost before we could 
believe our eyes, went rushing past. 

We had made over one hundred 
miles during the day and were at last 
in a real live city, with a good show 
advertised; but, as one of the party 
wished to catch the Boston boat at St. 
John on Saturday night, we pushed on 
to Petitcodiac. 

The shower had cleared and a rain- 
bow gave us hopes that the morrow 


after dinner we made the start. The 
most direct road, we learned, was un- 
safe. Only ten days before an auto had 
attempted to go over it and was stuck 
in the mud, we were told. We, there- 
fore, planned to follow the Pollet River, 
then over the mountains and up the 
Penobsquis Valley. It was rather a 
foolhardy trip to take at night, but the 
thought of being hung up in Petitco- 
diac by a storm drove us to it. Every- 
thing went smoothly for a while, our 
great acetylenes glaring ahead giving 
us ample warning, and at times John 
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found stretches where he could let her 
out to twenty. After running for miles 
without seeing a house or meeting any 
pedestrians we came upon a party of 
three returning from Friday night 
meeting and learned we were miles out 
of our way. We were near Elgin Cor- 
ner, and should have left the river at 
Pollet River Mills and gone up through 
the Notch. Back we went, and up we 
climbed steep, narrow roads, which 
seemed to be strapped on the side of 
the hills. It was a wonderfully fearful 
sensation to be motoring through this 
notch by moonlight. Hundreds of feet 





several sheep. We could not stop; it 
was impossible to turn to the right, 
while three feet to the left meant a 
drop of one hundred feet and sure 
death. There was one instant made up 
of lightning impressions and it was 
all over. We struck the sheep and 
brought up against a tree on the very 
edge of the road. For a moment we sat 
perfectly still, our very toes turned up. 
Those in back did not know what we 
had struck. As we turned the curve, 
all we could see of the sheep were their 
eyes, which in the darkness looked 
like so many electric lights; and but 


AFTER THE MIRAMICHI COUNTRY IS REACHED THE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 
BECOME PRIMITIVE 


below lay a beautiful valley, through 
which flowed the Penobsquis River, 
flashing diamonds beneath the moonlit 
heavens. There were times with but a 
few inches between us and eternity. 
The road was good, but the thickening 
clouds indicated rain, which would 
mean a stop at the first house, as the 
most adventurous would not attempt 
to motor over these roads if wet. We 
were pretty well through the notch; 
the moon was hidden behind a cloud, 
and our lamps shut the night down 
upon us in inky blackness, when sud- 
denly, circling a curve, we came upon 


for our lights shining on them for an 
instant as we struck, it, would be a 
mystery, as they disappeared over the 
edge; and by the time we had come to 
realize we were not mangled corpses, 
were out of sight, starting in their 
stampede a sort of landslide which 
continued to rumble beneath us for 
some minutes. 

The balance of our run to Sussex was 
uneventful, with the exception of the 
rear wheels breaking through a culvert 
with no damage, and the encounter of 
an occasional polecat. These fetid ani- 
mals would run ahead of us in the road, 
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A TYPICAL FRENCH-CANADIAN VILLAGE STREET 


and in one case it took a well-directed 
shot from a Smith & Wesson to clear 
the way. 

After level ground was again reached 
we encountered several “electric light 
plants,” as we named the herds of 
sheep. Twice it started in to rain, and 
the last few miles were wet and slip- 
pery. We reached Sussex at midnight, 


having been on the road since sunrise 
that morning and covered nearly two 
hundred miles. We woke the landlord 
up at the Depot House and secured a 
place to sleep; the car, however, we 
had to leave outside. We had not been 
in the hotel five minutes when it came 
on to rain again—a perfect deluge this 
time. A little later some one was heard 
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tampering with the machine, which 
was in the rear of the building, under 
our windows. The supposed thief was 
promptly covered with a revolver and 
ordered to throw up his hands. We 
were rather disappointed when it 
proved to be John, who had found shel- 
ter for the car under the carriage sheds 
at the meeting house. 

True to our expectations, it was rain- 
ing hard the next morning, but in spite 
of the inclemency of the weather, with 
the top and sides up, we set forth, de- 
termined to reach St. John on sched- 
uled time, but soon we were saying 
“Never again for us.” The roads were 
inches deep with mud, and in spite of 
the top, glass shield and our raincoats 
the wet somehow beat through. We 
had five chains on each tire, but we 
skidded from side to side, and an eight- 
mile gait was the best we could make. 
About half-way we had a blow-out, and 
had to patch the shoe with a piece of 
leather belting. We then put in the 
only remaining inner tube. We had 
many exciting incidents and one or two 
narrow escapes from serious smash- 
ups, but after our hair-raising trip of 
the night before they seemed quite 
ordinary. 

We entered St. John, or “Singent,” 
as the natives seemed to pronounce it, 
on a fine road overlooking Kennebe- 
casis Bay and through Riverside. The 
latter is the aristocratic suburb of St. 
John, and even on this wet and dismal 
day it looked attractive. 

The last two miles into the city was 
a macadam road, and we gave the na- 
tives a close and realistic imitation of 
a Vanderbilt cup race. By two o’clock 
we had registered at the Royal Hotel, 
cleaned up and were ready for lunch, 
but first telegraphed to’ Boston for new 
tires. 

We were all familiar with St. John 
and some of us had friends, so it almost 
seemed like getting home. The city 
has an interesting history extending 
back to the days of the Acadians, 
when the French flag waved from the 
forts. ; 

In 1877 it was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire, but is larger to-day 
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than ever before. Like Halifax, it is 
built on the sides of a hill and has a 
fine harbor. 

The patriotic citizen of St. John, in 
an endeavor to lift from his town the 
veil of obscurity, states many facts to 
show how progressive it is and how 
superior it is to Halifax, its rival. 
He points out many interesting things, 
but the city’s chief bid for fame lies in 
the Reversing Falls. The name de- 
scribes them. The phenomenon is 
easily understood when the nature of 
the river in reference to its outlet is 
understood. The River St. John flows 
over four hundred and fifty miles be- 
fore it empties into the Bay of Fundy. 
With its tributaries it drains millions 
of acres in Maine, Quebec and New 
Brunswick, and is emptied into the sea 
through a rocky chasm not over five 
hundred feet wide. The tides at St. 
John have an average rise of twenty- 
six feet. At high tide the sea has a 
descent of fifteen feet into the river, 
and at low tide the river has a like fall 
into the sea. Only at half-tide is the 
river navigated in safety. At other 
times a wild tumult of the waters takes 
place, through which many have given 
their lives in an attempt to pass. 

All Sunday it rained in torrents, and 
reports of floods came in from every 
direction. On Monday our tires ar- 
rived, and at three o'clock we set out, 
in spite of the downpour which still 
continued. We followed the St. John 
River to Westfield, which route af- 
forded a continuous panorama of beau- 
tiful scenery. It was dark when we 
left Westfield, but we continued out to 
Welsford, it taking four hours to cover 
the thirty miles, owing to the terrible 
condition of the road. We left at nine 
next morning, and we reached the capi- 
tal of New Brunswick at two, after a 
hard run of eighty-two miles in the 
rain over dangerous roads. The water 
in many places being fifteen inches 
deep on them. 

Fredericton has a population of 8,000 
and is located on the St. John River, 
which is navigable all the way to the 
ocean. It is the cathedral city of the 
Church of England in the province, 
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containing military barracks and the 
University of New Brunswick. 

From Fredericton we pushed on in 
successive days to Dumfries and 
Woodstock, where we crossed the fron- 
tier into Houlton in the State of Maine. 
All this time the rain continued. In 
many places the culverts had been 
washed away, and we had to stop and 
build temporary bridges. The machine 
often sank in mud and water to the 
hubs, and it is simply wonderful how 
it ever stood the strain. 

The sun came out the next morning, 
and never had it been so welcome. The 
run was to Bangor. We reached Mat- 
tawamkeag at one thirty, lunched, and 
left at two thirty. About six miles out 
of Old Town we got stuck in the mud, 
and it took a block and tackle and four 
horses to get us out, so that it was bed- 
time when we slid into Bangor. 

The next day we made Portland, 
from which city it is an easy day’s run 
to Boston. We had fine weather and 
enjoyed the home stretch immensely. 
This part of our journey is too well 


known to relate in detail. We fairly 
flew over the roads, up hill and down. 
First, we would be in a valley, with 
our vision limited; then, suddenly 
mounting a hill, an enormous view 
would spread out before us, disclosing 
villages and church spires sharply out- 
lined in the clear, crisp air. We sped 
through village after village, all alike— 
one long street, patient teams of yoked 
oxen, a few loungers about the gen- 
eral stores, a horse and team or two— 
all passed in a jiffy, as if one were 
seated in a moving-picture theatre, and 
then out again on the narrow country 
road, with trees and telegraph poles 
flying by. 

With our safe arrival in Boston we 
had the laugh on many of our friends, 
who predicted, and undoubtedly ex- 
pected, that we could never make the 
trip we had. Two hundred and sixty- 
one cities, towns and villages were vis- 
ited, giving our party a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of the country and 
natives of the Maritime Provinces and 
the State of Maine. 


A PASTORAL 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Hushed is the harsh staccato of the noon; 
Hid in the hazel coppice a lone bird 
Dwells lingeringly upon one liquid word, 

Save this adown the air there drifts no tune. 

The wandering hill-breezes are aswoon; 


The pines that rhythmic in the morning stirred, 
Like viol chords, are lifeless, and the blurred, 
Dim birchen aisles ‘have stilled their whispered rune. 


The chattering harvesters have ceased to chide 
Where the ripe wheat in drowsy windrows gleams; 
The far off murmur of the chafing tide 
Like an old song but half remembered seems; 
And vagrant Pan, his reed-pipes cast aside, 
Is drugged with the deep opiate of dreams! 
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ANOTHER OFFSPRING OF OLD DORCHESTER 


By D. ELFLEDA CHANDLER 


HAT the importance of a town, 

in the social or commercial 

scales of the state to which it 
belongs, is not always indicated by the 
number of its inhabitants, is no more 
fully illustrated than in the case of 
Stoughton, Mass., a town set apart 
from Dorchester nearly two centuries 
since. 

Situated just beyond the shadow of 
Great Blue Hill, and enjoying, with 
Sharon, the most elevated site between 
Boston and ‘Taunton, Stoughton, 
mother of both Sharon and Canton, is 
a town which Massachusetts may well 
look upon with pride, whose healthful 
location is portrayed by the longevity 
of its citizens, many of whom have 
nearly reached the century mark. 

Good air, good water, and good 
neighbors, when coupled with excellent 
schools, liberal churches and numerous 
social orders, form a combination 
which makes for comfort to the citi- 
zens of any town. Add to these a 
scenic beauty which is not excelled by 
any town in Eastern Massachusetts 
and you have a faint idea of the attrac- 
tions of Stoughton. 

When, in 1726, this budding town 
decided to free itself from the parent 
rule, its people chose Stoughton for a 
title in honor of William Stoughton, 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

According to the one requirement 
made in the incorporating statute, a 
“learned Orthodox minister, of good 
conversation,” in the person of Rev. 
Sam’l Dunbar, was settled within the 
first year of the town’s independence. 
The descendants of this first minister’s 
followers, together with the new 
comers who have cast their lot in this 
thrifty little town, to-day require the 


services of six able pastors, of as many 
different creeds, in a like number of 
beautiful and well supported churches. 

Few indeed are the towns in New 
England where the social, religious, 
and commercial activities are more in 
harmony than in Stoughton. 

Very little of that class distinction 
which is proving Such a drawback to 
many country towns, owing to the 
jealousy aroused, is to found here, on 
account of the comparative equality 
of the citizens. No very poor and no 
very wealthy residents are located in 
Stoughton. Nearly all of the property 
holders are engaged in the active pur- 
suit of some business or profession, 
while those employed by them are 
held in respect and high esteem. Few 
are yet able to retire from the battle 
for gold, and it matters little, to the 
Stoughtonite, what position his brother 
holds in the ranks, so long as all are 
engaged in a common cause. 

During the year just ended the more 
energetic and public-spirited faction of 
business and professional men, headed 
by Dr. W. O. Faxon, Senator to the 
Massachusetts Legislature from this 
district, organized themselves into a 
Board of Trade, which now numbers 
150 members. 

This body, though young, has al- 
ready made its power very apparent in 
the furtherance of the commercial in- 
terests of the town. 

No better example of the unity be- 
tween the public organizations than 
that shown in the Industrial Exposi- 
tion, held by the Board of Trade in 
the Town Hall of Stoughton, in Febru- 
ary of the present year, can be cited. 

For a town of six or seven thou- 
sand inhabitants an Industrial Expo- 
sition would seem, to the general 
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public, a most stupendous undertak- 
ing, yet Stoughton speaks with pride 
of the tremendous success of the 
“Fair,” when nearly $2000 was realized 
clear of all expenses, which amounted 
to some $600, bringing the donation up 
to more than forty cents per capita. 

Schools, clubs and manufactories, 
aided by church circles and every 
public-spirited citizen, joined heart and 
hand in the cause, until the great Town 
Hall presented a scene not unlike 
Boston’s Mechanics Building at the 
time of a Food Fair. 
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The Chelsea Braiding Company ex- 
hibited a large line of elastic web- 
bing, braid, and cord used upon sur- 
gical instruments, besides fancy weaves 
used in ladies’ belts, gentlemen’s sus- 
penders, etc. 

The Stoughton Mills gave an in- 
teresting display of wool shoddies, and 
the different stages of development 
through which the materials pass be- 
fore being rewoven into cloth for storm 
skirts, heavy cloaks, men’s suiting, and 
horse blankets. 

Upham Brothers, who are all that 
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Stoughton industries only were rep- 
resented, yet the entire building was 
literally crammed with booths and 
stalls. 

Upon the first floor the Stoughton 
Rubber Company exhibited a large line 
of fine rubber garments, including rain 
coats, hats, and reefers of all weights, 
while the process used in their manu- 
facture was illustrated by rubber in 
the different stages of refinement, from 
a large cube of the crude material 
down to the finest sheeting. 


is left of the many shoe manufacturers 
who once caused Stoughton to be 
named as a “shoe town,” had turnedone 
corner of the building into a display- 
room for a complete and extensive 
line of high-grade foot-wear. Men’s 
shoes of every size and description, 
color and last were here shown, while 
drummers for this line of merchan- 
dise hovered about, making mental 
notes and calculations, for Upham 
Brothers manufacture shoes for the 
trade only. 
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The Belcher Last Company, whom 
Stoughton claims to be the most ex- 
tensive manufacturers of lasts in the 
world, also occupied a large space, in 
which were shown lasts in all stages of 
completion, from the rude block down 
to the finished article. 

Chas. Stretton & Son exhibited a 
large line of ribbed under-garments 
and knit goods, arranged within a 
booth which was gaily decked in 
colored crepe paper, like many of its 
neighbors. 

French and Ward, who manufacture 
eiderdown and _ krinkledown, which 
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originated with them, gave a large dis- 
play of baby blankets, carriage robes, 
and other woolen goods, including 
many styles of fancy dress material 
and suiting. 

The Plymouth Rubber Company, a 
firm which has rapidly come to the 
front during the past decade, until 
they claim to be the largest manu- 
facturers of rubberized cloth in the 
world, displayed samples of the ma- 
terials which they coat, from the finest 
silks to the heaviest cloth. Rubber 


rolls, heels, and other moulded rubber 
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work was shown, together with that 
used on automobile tops, and wearing 
apparel worn by the joy riders. 

The Packard Dressing Company ex- 
hibited a variety of shoe dressings and 
polishes, which attracted much atten- 
tion from the fact that many of the 
articles displayed had been often used 
by the interested parties without a 
thought of their place of manufacture. 
Known only by their title, they were 
purchased from the retailer without a 
glance at the name of Stoughton, 
which appeared under the maker’s 


name. 
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Another festooned nook, which 
called forth many exclamations of ap- 
proval, was the display of portraits and 
photographs by Mr. Geo. A. Gerard, 
whose work has become the admiration 
of his townspeople. 

Space forbids that we enumerate the 
countless exhibitions of smaller pro- 
portions, such as the box and incubator 
display of L. P. French Company, the 
tame bees of Mr. Henry Britton and the 
illuminating apparatus of the Edison 
Electric Company. 

One other feature of the exposition, 
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which held the attention of the out- 
sider, was the plan for an enormous 
shoe factory, and a small city, as yet 
but a plan, existing on paper only, 
which, in the near future, unless we 
mistake the ability of the organized 
Stoughtonites, will be a helpful reality 
to Norfolk County. 

Representative H. E. Holbrook is 
the promoter of this proposition, by 
which the townspeople shall build the 
factory and develop the surrounding 
country until they can offer homes to 
seven hundred shoe workers within a 
short distance of'the mill in which they 
are employed. When all is in readi- 
ness they intend to offer free rental, 
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tions which can hardly be called vil- 
lages, but are better described as neigh- 
borhoods. 

West Stoughton, the location of two 
factories, has the largest number of 
homes outside of the centre or town 
proper. 

North Stoughton boasts a square 
and one church. South Stoughton is 
the home of well-to-do.farmers, while 
the section known as Dry Pond is the 
birth-place of another business enter- 
prise. 

About twenty-five years ago two 
owners of neighboring farms upon 


which pop-corn was extensively grown 
entered into partnership and put upon 
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or, perhaps, give the factory outright 
to a reliable firm who will undertake 
the manufacture of shoes here. 

The site which is responsible for 
this plan is located very near the South 
Stoughton station of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. Railroad, in a level, open country 
now occupied only by scattered farms. 

During the four days of the exposi- 
tion a carefully selected program of 
amusement was furnished and on the 
evening of. the third day Governor 
Draper, with some members of his 
staff, lent the dignity of their presence 
and encouraging words, to the affair. 

Stoughton is divided into five sec- 


the market shelled pop-corn in pack- 
ages. Later they admitted another 
partner and took the firm name of 
Smith, Clapp & Gay. Their business 
prospered and within a few years they 
were obliged to buy corn from their 
neighbors in order to supply cus- 
tomers. The convenience of the 
shelled corn was at once recognized 
by the consumer, and to-day these 
originators of package pop-corn buy in 
car-load lots from Western growers, 
and sell only to the wholesaler. One 
storehouse in which the corn is kept 
has a capacity of one hundred tons. 
Thus it may be seen that even the 
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Photograph by Geo. Gerard 3 
STOUGHTON SQUARE, SHOWING SITE OF FIRST CHURCH 


farmers of Stoughton are more enter- 
prising than some of their neighbors 
in large towns. 

Ponds and rivers abound in Stough- 
ton, which seems to be blessed, be- 
yond the average town, with beauti- 
ful walks, drives, and woodland nooks 
where summer breezes cordially invite 
one to stray, and watch their antics 
among the trembling leaves. 

Not far from Dry Pond, towards the 
Centre, Britton’s Pond furnishes 
power for a small factory which has 
remained in the possession of one 
family and in continuous operation for 
more than sixty years. 

Three printing presses find support 
in Stoughton, those used in the pub- 
lication of two weekly newspapers, the 
“Sentinel” and “Record,” and one en- 
tirely devoted to job work, known as 
the Pequa Press. 

Near the source of Salisbury Brook, 
which flows through Stoughton and 
Brockton into the Taunton River, 
stands an old landmark which claims 
the attention of many visitors to 
Stoughton. This interesting structure 
is known as Swan’s Tavern, built in 
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1807 by the Boston and Taunton Stage 
Company, and presided over by Land- 
lord Capt. Elisha Swan, who caused 
this “half-way house” to become most 
popular as a centre for sleighing and 
dancing parties, as well as a comfort- 
able resting place for travelers. The 
coming of the railroad in 1835 robbed 
the old tavern of its principal support, 
and to-day the house, which has been 
the scene of much revelry in olden 
times, is but the quiet, peaceful abode 
of a New England farmer. An auto- 
graph upon one of its window panes, 
dated October 26, 1811, is the only in- 
dication of its one-time friends. 

The square, which constitutes the 
shopping district of Stoughton, is un- 
usually attractive, while the buildings 
surrounding the same are much more 
beautiful than many a large town can 
boast. 

About the first structure to claim 
the attention of the visitor, who enters 
by trolley, is the handsome Town 
House,. whose massive brick walls, or- 
namented with fine granite, rise two 
and one-half stories to a slated roof, 
above which Old Glory constantly 
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waves, while. velvet lawns, gemmed 
with trees and shrubs, relieve the gray 
outlines of graveled driveways. 
Across the square to the left, a 
church, where Universalists congre- 
gate, points its gilded spire, like a 
guiding finger, upward; while the site 
of Stoughton’s first house of worship 
is marked by a granite stone on the 


green that stretches between the 
church and street. 
seyond this is seen the Public 


Library, whose exquisite beauty is a 
triumph of architectural skill, even to 
the pearl-like lanterns which surmount 
the marble stairs at the entrance. 
Dedicated in 1904, the style is strictly 
modern. A visit to the interior but 
increases one’s admiration, for the fix- 
tures and furnishings fully justify the 
anticipations aroused by the exterior. 

Some . over 11,000 volumes are 
neatly arranged about the shelves 
while the reading-rooms are filled with 
magazines and newspapers. 

Among the social organizations the 
oldest and, perhaps, widest known is 
the old Stoughton Musical Society, 
which is doubtless the first of its kind 
to be organized in the United States. 
This club begun to hold meetings as 
early as 1762, when it consisted chiefly 
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of the First Parish Church Choir 
under the leadership of Capt. Samuel 
Talbot. Not until 1786, however, did 
it become a recognized organization, 
when it was made up of the best male 
singers in all the churches of Stough- 
ton. They met but twice each year, 
on May Training Day and Christmas, 
but their fame soon spread abroad 
until the mother town, Dorchester, be- 
came jealous of their popularity, chal- 
lenging them to a contest with her 
own talent. The meeting was arranged 
in 1790 and Stoughton, with twenty 
selected male voices, unaided by in- 
strumental accompaniment, easily won 
from Dorchester, in spite of the sup- 
port given the latter by noted Boston 
singers, female voices and bass viol. 
Even the defeated musicians were 
forced to admit the superiority of the 
winners. 

Some time later female voices were 
admitted to the meeting, which has 
occurred but once each year since 
1825, generally on Christmas day, 
until recent years, when the date was 
changed to January first. 

The one hundredth anniversary of 
this society was held in Stoughton 
Town House, on Nov. 7, 1886, attended 
by the Governor and other noted people. 
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There are now about five hundred 
members, one hundred of whom, with 
an orchestra of twelve pieces, accepted 
the invitation to sing at the Chicago 
Exposition in 1893, when they were the 
only New England organization to 
respond, although several others were 
bidden and at first intended to appear. 
All expenses were met by the Society 
and the success of their work sent their 
praises far and wide. 

The object of the order is to pre- 
serve from oblivion the work of our 
earliest native composers. 

Members of the Stoughton Musical 
Society are now to be found in many 
other towns around Stoughton. Joseph 
Belcher, its president, resides in Ran- 
dolph, as does its present chorister, 
Nelson Mann. Vice-president R. T. 
Pratt lives in Holbrook, vice-chorister 
C. G. Faunce is found in North Abing- 
ton and trustee Geo. W. Porter in 
Avon. Trustee K. R. Clifford calls 





Stoughton home, as does the secretary. 
and treasurer, EK. A. Jones, who is 
one of the most active members, being 
a most ardent lover of music, which is 
his profession. 

Another society whose influence has 
done much for the public good of 
Stoughton, and which has raised the 
social standard of the town to a high 
position, morally, is the Chicataubut 
Club, named for old Chief Chicataubut, 
the first chief to sign a treaty of peace 
with the English. 

This club,; which was at first a 
gentleman’s order, was incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts No- 
vember 23, 1903, for the purpose of 
establishment and maintenance of a 
place for reading-rooms, libraries, and 
social meetings. 

Buying the Atherton Estate, located 
just beyond the Public Library, they 
converted the old mansion into a club 
house, whose appointments and fur- 
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nishings are all that could be desired. 
Reception-rooms, reading-rooms, and 
billiard hall made attractive by velvet 
rugs, mission furniture, and draperies, 
offer various means of diversion and 
entertainment, while the enormous 
paintings from the brush of a local 
artist, F. M. Lamb, are a delight to 
the lover of art. 

The club, which began with fifty 
charter members, is limited to one hun- 
dred, and now numbers nearly seventy, 
with the following officers: President, 
Mr. Walter Swan; vice-president, Mr. 
Ira Burnham; secretary, Mr. Edwin 
Jones ; treasurer, Henry S. Jones. 

On Jan. 26, 1905, a ladies’ auxiliary 
was formed, beginning with thirteen 
charter members, which has increased 
to about sixty, having the following 
officers: President, Miss Gertrude 
Belcher; vice-president, Mrs. I. V. 
Marston; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
N. K. Standish. 


STOUGHTON TOWN HALL 
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During the year of 1909 the stable 
adjoining the club house was converted 
into a hall, thirty by forty feet, and 
equipped with cloak and dressing- 
rooms of the latest, improved design. 

Unlike many clubs of this kind, 
strict- temperance is enforced and 
gambling in any form is forbidden. 
Neither religious nor political matters 
influence the acceptance of a new mem- 
ber, who may come from any church or 
organization, as long as a good moral 
record is shown. 

The Stoughton Historical Society 
has done much for the preservation of 
valuable records, and the marking of 
ancient sites. 

This society was organized in 1894 
under the leadership of Hon. E. C. 
Monk, who gave the marker which 
now indicates the southeast corner of 
the plantation granted to the Ponka- 
poag Indians, and occupied by them 
until the last brave passed on, leaving 
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MONK BLOCK, STOUGHTON SQUARE 


but a memory of a once powerful tribe. 
The site of the first house, first church 
and first school building has been 
marked by a granite stone given by this 
society. 

There are now about seventy mem- 
bers, who meet eight times each year at 
their rooms in the library building, 
under the leadership of Mr. H. L. 
Johnson, president, Miss Amelia Clif- 
ton, secretary, and Richard B. Ward, 
treasurer. 

The stone given by Mr. Monk also 
marks the corner of the first land 
deeded to a white man in Stoughton. 
Mr. Geo. Monk, to whose ancestor this 
land was deeded, still owns the prop- 
erty, which consists of a grove of 
pine and a beautiful body of water, 
now known as Glen Echo Lake. Here 
the Apostle Elliott preached to the 
native redmen when Stoughton was 
in its infancy. The sparkling pond, 
with its natural shore, has never 
been marred by the hand of civiliza- 
tion. The reservation is now under 


the management of the Bristol and 
Norfolk Street Railway Company, who 
have recently opened the grounds to 
the public by means of a branch rail- 
road which runs nearly half a mile 
through natural forest to the centre 
of the park. The attractions offered 
are many and varied. Every accom- 
modation is given picnic parties and 
tourists, while excellent facilities for 
boating, bathing, and conoeing, are en- 
joyed. Bowling alleys, dance hall and 
an excellent pavilion make of this play- 
ground a spot where old or young 
may find rest or amusement, as suits 
their mood. Sunday-school picnic 
parties may be found here almost any 
day throughout the season, where they 
delight in the freedom of the grove, as 
they listen to the song of birds and 
gather the wild flowers or berries 
which abound. 

Although Stoughton was_ once 
known as a shoe town, on account of 
the many factories where footwear was 
manufactured,.since 1880, these firms 
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have gradually given place to other 
industries until but one shoe factory 
remains and four hundred skilled shoe 
workers go out of Stoughton to their 
placesof employment each morning. The 
facilities for the manufacture of shoes 
are as good to-day in Stoughton as 
they were thirty years ago, and it is 
the aim of the people to see the old 
factories once more in operation and 
their shoe workers employed again in 
their home town. 

To the manufacturer who would settle 
here we can say that abundant power, 
excellent light, and good facilities for 
shipment without transshipment to 
Boston, await the new comer while the 
train service to Boston is excellent and 
the fare very low when season tickets 
are employed. ‘ 
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To the farmer we would say that 
Stoughton land is proving very pro- 
ductive for truck gardening and 
poultry raising is successfully carried 
on by many residents, while an excel- 
lent Grange is a prominent feature of 
the social life of this town. 

Schools of every grade, including 
a High School which prepares the 
student for college, and a Business 
School of Shorthand, are maintained 
at a cost of over $20,000 yearly. And 
opportunities for social intercourse are 
unlimited; while markets and shops 
of every nature, including a large de- 
partment store, cater to the needs of 
the household. Add to these a. people 
whose cordial welcome to a stranger 
is unequaled by any town in Massachu- 
setts and what more can be desired? 
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A GLOUCESTER BUILT MOTOR-BOAT WHICH HOLDS THE SPEED RECORD OF ITS CLASS 


MOTOR-BOATING ON THE NORTH SHORE 


By DANIEL 


O longer does it suffice, though 
one is the most pronounced 
of motor-boat enthusiasts, to 

hover the engine and gear of.-his craft, 
for the delightful uncertainty of that 
operation is no more! 

The modern motor goes about its 
business in so thoroughly satisfactory 
a manner that the owner thereof, left 
heart and fancy free, begins to open his 
eyes to his surroundings and to de- 
mand of them some tribute of beauty, 
interest or inspiration. 

Where to go, what to see and what 
to do are quite sure to become absorb- 
ing problems as soon as the “trial trip” 
state of mind has passed. 

To those who have reached this 
happy condition—to whom it has be- 
come a second nature to listen sub- 
consciously to the rhythm of the motor 
and to know thereby all that need be 
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known of its few requirements—a bit 
of information as to a locality made to 
order for the enjoyment of their favor- 
ite sport may prove most welcome. 

The Great Architect must have fore- 
seen the motor-boat age when He built 
Gloucester Harbor and surrounded it 
with such a variety of interest and at- 
traction. 

But first be sure that your propeller 
has not picked up some gratuitous ad- 
dition to its bulk. Motor craft draw so 
little water and their propellers are, in 
consequence, so near the surface, that 
they are very open to being taken ad- 
vantage of in this way. A clean pro- 
peller means a fast, clean trip. 

You will hardly have gone a hundred 
feet before the song of your motor will 
have told you that it is getting a good 
mixture. The Gloucester air is quite 
free from fogs and dead flukes that 
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in some localities keep the best of car- 
bureters guessing. 

Another advantage that the motor- 
boat enthusiast will appreciate is that 
the tides about Gloucester do not aver- 
age over eight feet, which is very mod- 
erate, and, with the cleanness of the 
coast, channels and landmarks, are al- 
tered but little by them. 

If one is going up the smallerstreams 
—and they afford the most delightful 
of excursions—it is best to go at high 
tide, unless a little acquainted with the 
channel; otherwise one can forget the 
tides in motor-boating about Glouces- 
ter. The harbor iS‘one of the easiest in 
the world to enter. The entrance is 
broad and plainly marked, and the har- 
bor entirely free from obstructions at 
all stages of the tides. 

Our own trip was taken in a twenty- 
passenger launch (it is wonderful how 
easily these boats accommodate large 
parties, so free are they from weighty 
encumbrances and so small is the space 
required for the engine), certainly a 
craft of sufficient size to test the water- 
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draughts of the nooks and corners 
which we entered. 

Before starting for Gloucester we 
took the precaution to call up “Main 
491” (that is the weather-bureau man, 
you know). They are good fellows up 
there, and accommodating to a degree. 
They reported at the weather bureau: 
“Very unfavorable for motor-boating ; 
heavy fogs and indications of squalls.” 

This, fortunately, we accepted as a 
good omen, 4nd on arriving at Glouces- 
ter (one hour from Boston by the Bos- 
ton & Maine) we found conditions ideal 
for our purpose—sky slightly overcast, 
breeze rippling the surface, and the 
motor singing contentedly “air enough, 
air enough, air enough for anything 
you want!” 

Our skipper knew his business too 
well to ask us where we wanted to go. 
We wanted to see things, and he took 
us to where there were things to see. 

He stood at the wheel, well forward, 
and we took a position at his side. 

“Much motor-boating hereabout?” 

“Ts there! Come up any fine day in 
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the summer and you can see most any- 
thing that is built in that line, from an 
Italian lobsterman’s dory to a floating 
palace. Why, right over in that little 
shop they have built seventy-five boats 
since the craze began, and they are 
building some beauties now. Perhaps 
you'd like to see them?” 

We would. Accordingly, we landed 
at the convenient little float and looked 
over the beauties. And beauties they 
were: a cruiser with four berths for- 
ward and all accommodations for com- 
fort; staunch enough for an ocean voy- 


age—a long, low, rakish speeder, with 
a fifteen-horsepower engine in her; a 
family boat, round and jolly-looking, 
and a special or private design were on 
the ways. There are certainly times 
when it would be pleasant to be able to 
sign your check offhand for the neces- 
sary number of hundreds. 

But we were soon consoled by the 
pleasures before us. 

As we pulled away from the landing 
our guide pointed out the “John R. 
3radley,” in which Cook made—or did 
he? At any rate, we were interested. 
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A GLOUCESTER SUNSET 


Nearby nestled the “Fleur-de-Lis,” 
whose fame and that of her doughty 
skipper added to the beauty of her lines 
the interest that always attaches to 
achievement. 

Well, it is an interesting harbor—al- 
ways something of the most intensely 
nautical flavor at hand; but our guide 
was heading the “Wabassit” for the 
short stretch of canal that joins 


Gloucester Harbor with Annisquam 
River. 

It was low tide, but that did not mat- 
ter. There was water enough even for 
so large a craft as the “Wabassit.” 

The digging of this canal was a de- 
cided improvement. It connects Essex 
River, Little River and Annisquam 
River, with Gloucester Harbor with- 
out the long detour formerly nec- 
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essary. Incidentally, it opens up a de- 
lightful maze of quiet water that is a 
very paradise for the motor-boat. 

Here is exploration and interest for 
a whole summer full of motor-boat 
trips. 

By continuing through to Annis- 
quam, passing out into the open and 
rounding the cape, one may return to 
Gloucester after a twenty-five-mile cir- 
cuit that will include about every va- 
riety of water life and scenery to be 
found — quiet rivers, deep harbors, 
rocky shores, islands, promontories, 
beaches and the deep, blue sea. 

If one is minded to let out a notch or 
two of speed or try conclusions with 
something else of his size, he will not 
have. to look far or long for an oppor- 
tunity. Manchester is but a few miles 
away, and motor-boat racing is one of 
the features of summer life at that ex- 
clusive North Shore resort. 

As’ my guide discoursed I took 
notes, resting my note-book on the edge 
of the hood forward. How swift is the 
march of improvement! It seems but 
the last time out that the boat (the best 
of its kind to date) so shook and quiv- 
ered with the explosions of the motor 
that writing on board would have been 
out of the question, but the “Wabassit”’ 
was as steady as an ocean liner—no 
more vibration than ‘gives one a pleas- 
ant sense of motion. 

A very interesting, natural feature of 
the landscape is Coffin’s Beach, with its 
white sand dunes lifted like carved 
marble above the blue sea. Thatcher’s 
Island and Ten Pound Island are in- 
teresting points for a landing and a 
lunch, and the point of the cape and 
old Mother Ann, the quarries at Rock- 
port and the typical New England 
coast thereabout, the many-colored 
rocks of Magnolia and the sands of 
Manchester, quaint old Marblehead 
and Salem, the beautiful Ipswich River, 
the winding Essex with its. historic 
shipyards—these and a host of other 
points of real interest and untiring at- 
tractiveness call for more than one day 
to themselves. 

But we were speaking of luncheon! 
That important feature of motor-boat- 
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ing can be enjoyed in no way more 
thoroughly than in the cool, clean din- 
ing-rooms of the splendid hostelries 
that line these shores. 

And it matters so little where you 
are. From the Hesperus at Magnolia 
to the Grand View at Annisquam is a 
series of summer hotels which are a 
pleasure to visit on their own account. 
The list will include such popular re- 
sorts as the Hawthorne Inn at Glouces- 
ter 'and the Moorland at Bars Rocks, 
and many others (we counted over 
fifteen on that circuit), patronized by 
Gloucester enthusiasts from all over 
the country. 

After luncheon,—which is pretty 
sure to take on the porportions of a 
dinner—you will feel like a doze on 
the beach, or a quiet stroll about 
Pigeon Cove, or Thatcher’s Island, or 
Race Chasm,—on surf-whitened Bass 
Rocks—all according to where you 
chose to stop. 

Then as the afternoon begins to 
wane and the water to fill with the 
long, slant lights you will want to 
push out to some favorable point from 
which to look back at the famous sun- 
sets of this favored bit of coast. 

Suppose it is a run out into the 
smooth, oily roll of the deep sea, say 
around the reef of Norman’s Woe— 
how many yarns, tragic and comic, 
gather about that bit of rock! 

Even your motor-boat skipper will 
tell you how his little vessel seems to 
hear the sirens that cast their hyp- 
notic spells about the unwary. 

“Give it a wide birth. You are al- 
ways nearer to Norman’s Woe than 
you think you are,” is a maxim that is 
all right for the sailing master of a 
six-master or the pilot of a steamer, 
but the mosquito fleet may be more 
daring. ‘The motor-boat skipper may 
flirt with the sirens of Norman’s Woe 
quite unguardedly and come to a very 
close acquaintance, with as interesting 
a bit of sea-scape as old ocean contains. 

A cup of cold water facially applied 
with promptness_ will effectively 
squelch any half-baked individual who 
undertakes to recite “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus.” 
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Having taken a good offing, turn 
with the incoming vessels in the soft 
light of evening. Feel yourself one of 
them—the tall-masted schooners and 
the little smacks and lobster boats all 
pointed harborwards with the air of 
peace that belongs to the ending of the 
days of work. 

If the sound of bells from the city 
churches come floating from out the 
sunset against which their towers are 
silhouetted, you will indeed be im- 
pervious to sentiment if you do not 


yield, mind and heart, to the magic of 
the tones that spell—peace. 

I myself am fondest of the back- 
ward look, the soft reflection of the 
west that tinges the eastward view, 
and nowhere is this finer than looking 
outward down the length of Glouces- 
ter harbor itself. 

And the fading light lends itself to 
that conclusion which is the universal 
ending of every North Shore motor- 
boat trip: “How soon can we manage 
to do it again?” 


AWAKENED 
By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


The still sod feels the thrill of life 
Pulse through its dreamless night, 

And from the deep, unbroken dusk 
The rose bursts into light. 


Thus through the dull earth of a life 
Love sends its tender light, 

And from the barren soul springs sweet 
The rose of manhood white! 
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PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION AT 
LAST 

We congratulate Congress on its 
graceful flop. The McCall publicity 
bill has passed with a fine majority 
that indicates the certainty of its be- 
coming law. 

This is one of the President’s favorite 
measures, and at no 
point is he in closer 
sympathy with that 
growing public which 
believes in the pos- 
sibility of the cure 
of corporate abuses 
without the ruin of 
the corporation. 

No sound argu- 
ment against the 
publicity of the 
transactions of a cor- 
poration, which is a 
creation of law and, 
in a measure, there- 
fore and always a 
public institution, can 
be put forward. 

Mr. McCall was 
just the man _ to 
father this important 
bill. New England’s 
leadership in pro- 
gressive legislation 
at the National Capi- 
tol, as well as in their 
own state legislature, does not rest on 
intrigue, but on the sound foundation 
of intelligence and righteousness. 

May the passing of this important 
measure prove to be the beginning of 
the end of the anti-administration 
clamor. 





Hon. SAMUEL W. McCay 





NEW ENGLAND WATERWAYS TO 
BENEFIT 

The River and Harbor Bill, as re- 
ported by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, contains many items of interest 
to New England. 

Provincetown receives an appropria- 
tion of $145,000, while the appropria- 
tion for Fall River 
is $143,000. East 
Boothbay harbor re- 
ceives attention, and 
Rockport, Maine, 
comes in for $32,000 
for the completion 
of an improvement 
there. The Saco 
River appropriation 
is $30,000, while 
a new appropriation 
for the improvement 
of the St. Croix is 
made and authority 
given to confer with 
the Canadian govern- 
ment in regard to 
co-operation in the 
development of that 
stream. Providence 
receives $434,000,—a 
well-placed appropri- 
ation, and Newport 
$30,000 with permis- 
sion to expend $183,- 
000 more. 

To the House appropriation of 
$10,000 for the maintenance of the 
Point Judith harbor is added $175,000 
for the construction of the west shore 
arm of the breakwater. 

All of these are absolutely needed. 
We are particularly interested in the 
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Providence harbor appropriation. The 
improvement of that valuable shipping 
port is in the interest of the commerce 
not only of Providence but of all New 
England. 





THE POTATO SITUATION IN 
AROOSTOOK COUNTY 
The situation in the potato-growing 
district of Maine is acute. 
There is a magnificent crop which 


FANCY FREE. 


the growers have been holding for a 
fair price. The buyers, however, have 
succeeded in holding the buying price 
at so low a figure that many of the 
farmers have sold to the starch fac- 
tories, which means, unfortunately, at 
a price that leaves little or no margin 
over the cost of culture. 

With the high prices prevailing for 
other articles of food and, indeed, the 
price paid by retail consumers about 


Boston to-day for potatoes, it is evi- 
dent that something is wrong that 
ought to be righted. 

Direct dealing between the growers 
and consumer will remedy the trouble. 
That means advertising by the farmers 
of a district, collectively. 

There is a demand for their product 
at a price that is highly remunerative, 
and such a situation as that which now 
exists is intolerable, and the remedy 
should be swift and sure. 





SEE PAGE 340 


AERO CLUB PLANS 

The Aero Club of New England, of 
which Mr. Charles J. Glidden is presi- 
dent, are planning to hold an aero meet 
in Boston this summer. 

The idea is to make it a sporting 
event on a strictly amateur basis. 
Efforts are being made to raise money 
for the expenses and for the purchase 
of a large aeroplane to be the property 
of the club, and to be used by the 
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members on the payment of a fee. 
This, it is expected, will result in an 
income sufficient to justify the ex- 
penditure. 

There should be no difficulty in 
raising the funds for this enterprise. 
Nothing could more rapidly advance 
the science of aviation than the re- 
ception of the pastime into the ranks 
of amateur sport. 





THE PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 


An interesting movement and one of 
great possibilities for the development 
of art interest in New England is the 
Portland Society of Art of Portland, 
Me., which is about to move into a 
commodious and attractive home made 
possible through a recent and generous 
legacy. 

Attached to the new clubhouse is a 
fireproof exhibition gallery, which 
should make it possible for the city to 
have the benefit of such leading collec- 
tions as are from time to time exhibited 
through the country. This will not 
only minister to the culture of the city 
and add to the amenity of life in the 
metropolis of Maine, but it will culti- 
vate an art enthusiasm and direct it 
into the proper channels for productive 
accomplishment. 

The design of the building was done 
con amore by the vice-president of the 
society,, Mr. John Calvin Stevens, an 
accomplished architect of original ideas 
and himself a landscape painter of 
ability. 

The enthusiasm incident to the pros- 
pective acquisition of this new and 
beautiful home might of itself be ex- 
pected to produce at least a temporary 
awakening. 

And, of course, it has. It has con- 
vinced the city of the seriousness of the 
society, and given to the organization 
a standing it would have been difficult 
otherwise to command. 


But, so far as the membership of the 
society is concerned, no outside source 
of enthusiasm was needed. 

The members of the society are full 
of love for their work, and they are al- 
most to a man working artists.. Sketch- 
ing in oil and water-color is a pastime 
to which the charm of the Maine coast 
extends a most enticing appeal. Most 
of the members of the Portland Art So- 
ciety would disclaim any more serious 
pursuit of art than that. Nevertheless, 
at their spring exhibition, recently held, 
the work exhibited would compare very 
favorably with any of the members’ ex- 
hibitions of any of the art clubs of our 
larger cities. The work included that 
of professional artists, students, as well 
as of those to whom the work is rather 
an avocation than a vocation. 

There were in all nearly one hundred 
exhibits, and the hanging committee 
are to be congratulated on the manner 
in which they were shown. 

Particularly notable for delicacy of 
touch and artistic feeling are the water- 
colors of Miss Mary King Longfellow. 

“On the Marsh,” by John Calvin 
Stevens, is an oil of unusual luminosity 
and restraint. Mr. Charles C. McKim 
displays work of great vigor and high 
promise, while Mr. S. E. Matthews, in 
a little sunset picture, reaches a very 
high plane of accomplishment. 

It would not be possible here to give 
credit to all to whom credit, and much 
credit, is due. The total impression 
was of gladness and spontaneity in the 
work and an aim toward the best 
things, that sometimes comes danger- 
ously near compelling us to say, “This 
is something more than good work.” 

There is work of promise in that ex- 
hibition. There are artists of promise 
in the Portland Art Society. But, more 
important than all, there is an atmos- 
phere in which budding genius may find 
itself welcomed and nurtured into vig- 
orous life. 

It is to be hoped that ways will be 
found for the artists of Boston and 
other larger art centers to come into 
productive touch with this valuable 
movement. 
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CLUB HOUSE AND EXHIBITION GALLERY OF THE PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 





The twenty-first concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra was given in 
Symphony Hall on Saturday, April 9th. 
This concert is notable for the per- 
formance of a work by Mr. Frederick 
S. Converse, a romance for orchestra 
entitled “Endymion’s Narrative,” and 
the performance of the Tschaikowsky 
Violin Concerto in D-major, by Mr. 
Fritz Kreisler. The remaining num- 
ber on the program was the “Varia- 
tions on an original theme,” by Elgar. 

The real interest of the audience was 
in the appearance of Mr. Kreisler. 
There may be two reasons. Mr. 
Kreisler for sometime since has com- 
manded and won the breathless and 
profound attention of his audiences, be- 
cause his temperament, his violinism, 
and his intellectual calibre, seem so 
wonderfully en rapport with each 
other. The other reason for animated 
interest in his appearance may be that 
we heard a certain star, not long ago, 
pour forth his Russian soul (using the 


same concerto as a medium for expres- 
sion) with vehemence and passion 
enough to spasmize a statue. Ergo 
there was some curiosity as to what 
Mr. Kreisler would do plus a desire to 
“compare.” As to this latter process 
some allowance must be made for the 
maturity of Mr. Kreisler as set against 
the younger years of the star. How- 
ever, I do not believe it at all a matter 
of years. There always seems an un- 
limited and concentrate quantity of the 
ego about the once-while star prodigy, 
—a certain aggressiveness, so to speak. 

No matter how much an artist has 
become lionized,—no matter how much 
he deserves to be lionized, he is the 
greater’ if he never ceases to bend low 
before the sacred fire and remains him- 
self an idol-worshipper of the muse. 
It may be the quintessence of achieve- 
ment, but nothing more, to play one’s 
vehement self, ace-high, to an admir- 
ing public. Mr. Kreisler has never 
done this latter and the star to whom 
I refer has, and, I believe, always will. 

Mr. Kreisler summons more than 
admiration and wonder: over himself 
and his art. He summons and insists 
upon, when he is at his best, your rev- 
erence for music, the wonderful, pour- 
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ing forth the catholic experiences of 
mankind. By this very insistence 
upon and intention of hallowed respect 
for his art he commands profound re- 
spect for himself. The wings of his 
emotion do not beat the air, they soar 
in rhythmic and subtly refined fluency, 
and oftentimes his tone and message 
are the very acme of art. 

He made the tender, expressive 
beauty of the Andante an experience of 
loveliness. It is a great relief to feel 


that with so reverent a high-priest as 


Mr. Kreisler, you are present at a sup- 
plication of the gods. I say a relief 
because the appearance of a soloist too 
often profits us only the opera-glassing 
of the projection of a personality into 
space and our ears. 

As to the violinism of Mr. Kreisler, 
he is past-master of technique, but he 
never juggles with it. His tone has a 
unique and wonderful beauty and never 
does he aim to drain dry the very dregs 
of tone. 

It is said that this artist will not 
come to America again for several 
years. He has won for himself a 
staunch loyaltyand admirationof which 
he may well be proud. 

Fritz Kreisler, the profound and 
legitimate artist, is more than a won- 
derful master of the violin; he digni- 
fies the very atmosphere of all music 
and of human artistic expression. 

The “Romance,” by Mr. Frederick 
S. Converse, is a most interesting work. 
Mr. Converse decidedly had a definite 
and interesting message and a fluency 
of orchestral manipulation for present- 
ing it. 

The opening measures ominously 
and subtly begin the spell. There 
is a spontaneity about this work, an 
ever-present sonority which is now en- 
treating and again broadens into deep- 
ly dramatic force and power. Mr. Con- 
verse has long ranked as an authorita- 
tive composer of the rank of a very 
select few. This composer’s opera, 
“The Pipe of Desire,” was recently 
performed for the first time at the 
Metropolitan Opera House’ with 
marked success. Mr. Converse was 
born in Newton, Mass., in 1871, and 
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was an instructor in composition at 
Harvard at one time. 

The last concert of the year of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will be given 
Friday afternoon, April 29, and Satur- 
day evening, April 30, in Symphony 
Hall, when Beethoven’s great Ninth 
(Choral) Symphony will be given with 
four soloists and the Chorus of the St. 
Cecilia Society assisting. This colossal 
master-work is a fitting climax to a 
successful ‘year. 

On Monday, May 2, will occur the 
initial performance of the deservedly 
awaited “Pop” concerts. These con- 
tinue every evening except Sunday 
from eight until eleven on into the first 
week in July. Mr. Gustav Strube con- 
ducts the orchestra and many a music 
lover looks forward to “The Blue 
Danube Walzes” and “Peer Gynt” and 
other numbers beautiful but of a much 
lighter vein, of course, than the winter 
concerts. 





Is it a reflection of the success of 
Rostand’s play as an amusement fea- 
ture of Parisian life this winter that so 
many so-called “literary” plays have 
been successfully produced on the 
American stage during the latter part 
of this year’s theatrical season? 

However that may be, the fact is a 
notable one that playsformerly thought 
to belong to the “high-brow” class and 
the announcement of which was con- 
sidered tantamount to an invitation to 
stay away, so far as “the public” was 
concerned, have played to good houses. 
Maeterlinck and Ibsen are coming to 
be names almost as familiar to the rank 
and file of theater-goers as to the literati. 

Mrs. Fiske’s presentation of Ibsen’s 
“Pillars of Society” at the Hollis Street 
Theater is heralded by words of enthu- 
siastic comment. The actress herself, 
instead of complaining, as has been the 
wont, at the overwhelming intellectual 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE, WHO APPEARS AT THE HOLLIS STREET THEATRE 


content of the lines, finds them most 
inspiring and conducive to the best act- 
ing. 

The engagement is in every way no- 
table, and those who are in doubt as to 
the dramatic possibilities of an Ibsen 
piece should make it a point to see the 
play. The engagement closes May 7, 
and it is necessary to act quickly. 


Mrs. Fiske will be followed at the 
Hollis by Ethel Barrymore, who will 
appear in “Mid-Channel.” Those who 
have seen this favorite actress of late 
say that her work was never more full 
of enthusiasm and catchy interest. 

At the Shubert Theater the New 
Theater company presented an array of 
classic plays, including Maeterlinck’s 
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“Beatrice,” as well as such old favorites 
as “The School for Scandal.” ‘The en- 
gagement is to be followed by Frank 
Daniels in “The Belle of Brittany,” a 
musical comedy which will meet with 
favor and maintain the reputation which 
the Shubert Theater is certainly estab- 
lishing for itself. 


_ At the Majestic, James K. Hackett, 
in “Monsieur Beaucaire,” will open the 
month. 


At the Park Theater “The Man from 
Home” is breaking all records. Every- 
body goes and goes again, and, when 
their out-of-town friends appear, take 
them with the certainty of pleasing. 


Raymond Hitchcock has concluded a 
long and successful engagement at the 
Tremont. 


“The Girl in the Taxi,” a musical 
comedy of the ultra up-to-date class, 
will follow, the engagement beginning 
May 9. No house has been more suc- 
cessful with comic light opera of this 
style than the Tremont. Harold De 
Haven and Adelaide Ritchey will take 
the leading parts in “The Girl in the 
Taxi,” and give the esprit and the verve 
which are so necessary to the success 
cf musical comedy. The music is said 
to be particularly catching and tuneful. 


The Castle Square is making a suc- 
cess of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” John 
Craig playing the double role with 
marked success. 


At the Boston Theater “The Three 
Twins” comes back, with Clifton Craw- 
ford in the leading role. We will be 
much surprised if this popular piece 
does not go with a vim that will keep 
the box office more than busy. 


At the Colonial Theatre “Bright 
Eyes” is to demonstrate anew its popu- 
larity with Boston audiences. No mu- 
sical comedy is more tuneful than this, 
nor couched in a happier vein. It was 
heartily received when presented at the 
Boston Theater, and its was known 
even then that a return engagement at 
some Boston house was a certainty. It 
will find many friends to welcome its 
new appearance. 
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“PERSONAL POWER” 
There has recently come from the 
press of Houghton Mifflin & Company 
a book entitled “Personal Power,” by 


William Jewett Tucker. The work 
consists of a series of talks delivered 
by Dr. Tucker at Sunday vespers dur- 
ing the last few years of his adminis- 
tration as president at Dartmouth 
College, and are printed as they were 
delivered without change or elabora- 
tion. The sub-title of the book is 
“Counsels to College Men,” but the 
addresses may be read with profit and 
interest by those whose college days 
are long past. 

Although these addresses were de- 
livered at Sunday vespers, they are 
of moral rather than religious sig- 
nificance. Further, they touch upon 
modern, living topics. They are an 
earnest protest against vulgarity, dis- 
play, moral cowardice, littleness, They 
are a plea for simplicity, honesty, and 
steady purpose. “Personal Powers” is 
a book with a hundred thoughts in 
every line; it cannot be read hurriedly 
—nor forgotten. 

There is a certain class of so-called 
“self-made men,” and, in passing, they 
have too often out-Frankensteined 
Frankenstein—who zealously decry a 
college education as effeminating and 
promoting of idleness. I would call 
the attention of these, especially, to the 
last four essays in the book, which 
deal with “The training of The College 
Man.” Their notion of the college 
man’s ideal may be altered. 

The book is written in the dignified, 
unostentatious language which is 
characteristic of Dr. Tucker, and to 
those who, like the reviewer, have 
heard most of these discourses de- 
livered, cannot fail to bring up a pic- 
ture of the earnest, quiet gentleman, 
speaking with rare emphasis, and few 
gestures, yet with such power that 
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twelve hundred college boys sit mo- 
tionless. 

“A clear and well-defined act never 
leaves a man as it finds him,” says 
Dr. Tucker. The same sentiment may 
be expressed of this, his latest book. 

Houghton Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 





“Something About Singlefoot. Chap- 
ters in the Life of an Oshkosh Man.” 
John Hicks, LL. D. Cockrane Publish- 
ing Company. 

The recent suggestion of changing 
the name of Oshkosh has aroused a 
protest from the entire country. The 
notoriety of limerick and jest has only 
served to make this little Wisconsin 
city better known than any of its size 
in the United States, and its peculiar 
name has been the advertising agency 
of its lumber business. 

Toward a new book on Oshkosh life 
the same humorous and widespread in- 
terest is aroused. Mr. Hicks, in “Some- 
thing About Singlefoot,” adds some 
new and interesting chapters, not only 
on Oshkosh, but on the pioneer life of 
the great Northwest. As the title indi- 
cates, the story itself is a bare collec- 
tion of incidents centered loosely within 
the lifespan of a typical Oshkosh man. 
The incidents, however, are often very 
unusual and striking, and the reflection 
of the Civil War on the activity of the 
town introduces a most picturesque de- 
scription of northern home life in war 
times. The book is not a story at.all; 
as a narrative it smacks of the crude- 
ness of the pioneer life it recalls, and 
the main incidents are the least inter- 
esting. It has a certain real value in its 
flood of incidental reminiscences expe- 
rienced by a man who lived in the heart 
of the most thrilling episodes and evo- 
lutions of the last half-century. 

Mr. Hicks has dedicated his book to 
“the surviving men and women of the 
pioneer host that in the last century 
went into the great Northwest and 
wrought a powerful empire out of a 
wilderness”; but the book will interest 
those of the South and East as well 
who sent their sons and daughters into 
the West and who saw the salvation of 
the great republic. 





ROBERT EMMET’S WOOING 


The story takes up Robert Emmet, 
the Irish patriot, at the age of twenty- 
five years. Many people in Ireland 
at that time believed that the time was 
ripe for another revolt, and urged Em- 
met to assume the leadership. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he and his 
family were in good standing, social 
and financial, and subject to none of 
the evils complained of, he agreed to 
lead the movement. When some of his 
unruly followers resorted to assassina- 
tion, he at once abandoned his attempt, 
but too late to escape blame for what 
had occurred. His companions, to 
avoid prosecution by the Government, 
fled to the United States, and he him- 
self could undoubtedly have effected 
his escape, but for his desire to see the 
girl to whom he was betrothed, and 
explain his course. 

Emmet’s trial and tragic end are 
matters of history; but the romance 
connected with his life is not so well 
known. The girl he loved was Sarah 
Curran, the daughter of John P. Cur- 
ran, an eminent barrister and orator. 
Although Mr. Curran was a loyal Irish- 
man, he was also a loyal subject of 
Great Britain. He did not believe that 
the revolt was justified, and strongly 
opposed any intimate ties with Emmet, 
and finally compelled his daughter to 
leave her home when he learned that 
she had plighted her troth to him. 

But never, in life or in fiction, did 
lovers display a greater constancy or 
persistence. The girl was willing to 
sacrifice, if need be, her home and her 
comfort for her love, even after it 
seemed hopeless, and Emmet proved 
his willingness to sacrifice his life, if 
need be, and did lose his life in an 
effort to return and explain to her his 
situation, with a view to justifying his 
advances under such dangerous con- 
ditions. He succeeded in seeing her, 
and giving his explanation—which was 
not at all required, as not for one 
moment did she doubt him—and was 
captured in consequence. 

It is probable that he was convicted 
only because the law at that time did 
not permit a man accused of crime to 
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testify on his trial. His speech, ad- 
dressed to his judges, might have pro- 
duced the required effect’ upon the 
jury, had he been allowed to address it. 

The political career and tragic end 
of this man, who lived only twenty- 
five years, and particularly his trial and 
his own address, have rendered him a 
character of note in history. But above 
all, the story of his love and the sacri- 
fice of his life for it have given him a 
dual position entitling him to the 
world’s consideration—a martyr to his 
duty and a martyr to his love. 








THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LUTHER 
TRANT 

To the reader who enjoys a tale of 
mystery the “Achievements of Luther 
Trant,” by MacHarg-Balmer, published 
by Small, Maynard & Company, will 
prove especially interesting. 

It is unlike the ordinary detective 
story, in that the hero is a young stu- 


dent of psychology who has employed | 


the results of his experiments in the 
college laboratory as a means for the 
detection of crime. The cases which he 
is called upon to work out are suffi- 
ciently baffling to satisfy the most ex- 
acting lover of mystery, and the de- 
nouement is always surprisingly sim- 
ple. 

It would demand a very credulous 
reader, however, to accept as possible 
the extraordinary success which Trant 
meets with in the use of these psycho- 
logical tests, notwithstanding that the 
author emphasizes particularly the 
truth that the world as yet is vastly ig- 
norant of the wonderful power which 
comes from a better knowledge of the 
workings of the human mind, and even 
despite the fact that such scientists as 
Professor Munsterberg have expressed 
their convictions that favorable results 
may be obtained through.the use of this 
knowledge. 

Moreover, the improbability of the 
story increases as the achievements 
continue, until.in the two last adven- 
tures the unreality is so strikingly ap- 
parent that it detracts from the merits 
of the book. 


We cannot help realizing that Trant 
has fallen from the role of the psychol- 


- ogy student into that of the extraordi- 


nary detective, and although the mys- 
tery is enhanced and the climax is more 
startling, it is a question whether the 
story has not suffered because of the 
change. 


JUST BETWEEN THEMSELVES 


A light, vivacious novel that in its 
characteristically American humor com- 
pares favorably with anything yet pro- 
duced by the creator of “Susan Clegg.” 
It is the tale of a house-party of six 
bent on having a good time in the little 
German town of Dichtenburg, and the 
trials and tribulations that befel them 
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because they weren’t just alike in their 
tastes and ways. First of all, it is a 
breezy satire on the little troubles of 
married life that sometimes seem to 
hurt a good deal more than the big 
troubles. Secondly, and more impor- 
tant, it is a bright, scintillating love 
story. 











BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

It is possible that Boston may be 
emancipated from the smoke nuisance 
even before the contemplated electri- 
fication of the steam railroads running 
into this city is an accomplished fact. 
The abatement of this nuisance to the 
lowest possible minimum is the pur- 
pose of a bill framed by the fuel supply 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce which is now under considera- 
tion by the committee on metropolitan 
improvements of the Great and Gen- 
eral Court. At a hearing -on this 
measure recently held at the State 
House by the committee, not only was 
there little opposition to the bill, but 
representatives of the railroads stated 
specifically that they were perfectly 
willing to comply with its provisions, 
and Representative Montague, who 
had a bill of his own, declared his will- 
ingness also to withdraw it in favor of 
the Chamber’s measure. - 

In the course of its investigations of 
the smoke problem in various cities the 
fuel supply committee was unable to 
find anywhere a law which was capable 
of enforcement or at least which was 
being enforced. They found that 
Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago had 
earned their unenviable reputation as 
smoke cities in spite of so-called smoke 
laws on the statute books. One of the 
advantages claimed for the bill of the 
Boston Chamber of Commercé is. that 
it is capable of enforcement as well as 
efficacious. 

The committee on fuel supply does 
not promise that by this bill the abso- 
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lute elimination of smoke will be 
effected. To attempt that would be 
in its opinion to attempt the impossible, 
for so long as coal is used as fuel a 
certain amount of smoke is bound to 
be emitted into the atmosphere. The 
committee is convinced, however, that 
the smoke nuisance in Boston is much 
worse than it need be and much worse 
than it will be if its bill is enacted into 
law. 

The principal features of the Cham- 
ber’s bill which have not before ap- 
peared in smoke legislation in any of 
the States are a classification of stacks 
according to the inside diameter at the 
top, the grading of smoke in accord- 
ance with Ringelmann’s Smoke Chart 
and the appointment of a board to 
serve without pay whose duty it shall 
be not only to see that the law is en- 
forced, but also to instruct consumers 
and aid them in complying with its 
provisions. Such compliance will be 
of no less advantage to the consumer 
of coal than to the public, for it is a 
well-known scientific fact that dense 
smoke is proof of wasted coal energy. 
One trouble with the present law gov- 
erning the emission of smoke in Bos- 
ton is that in prohibiting the emission 
of smoke it defines the smoke which 
shall not be emitted as “dark,” “dense 
gray” or “black.” These terms mean 
different things to different people; 
and with no standard of comparison, 
they are obviously of little or no sig- 
nificance. With a copy of Ringel- 
mann’s Smoke Chart in his hand, how- 
ever, an inspector after very little 
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practice can tell at once the extent to 
which any given coal burner is offend- 
ing against the law. 

Another object of the Chamber’s 
bill is to make it as easy as possible for 
smoke consumers to meet the require- 
ments of the law. This bill, therefore, 
provides a method by which all coal 
users may be brought to the point of 
maximum economy in the use of their 
fuel gradually. The diminution of 
smoke is to extend over a period of 
three years, which will give the 
offenders ample time to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions at a minimum 
of expense. The committeee is con- 
fident that at the end of three years’ 
time if a consumer is burning a cer- 
tain amount of coal intelligently and in 
reasonably well designed furnaces, he 
will be getting the most out of his coal 
and the public in turn will not have 
any just cause for complaint. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The Framingham Board of ‘Trade 
was organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting the prosperity of the town in 
all its varied interests, for making the 
town a better place in which to live 


‘and do buriness, to make it more beau- 


tiful and to promote its material pros- 
perity by securing a unity of purpose 
among our people. We gained slowly 
but surely year by year, until the close 
of last year, when we reached a mem- 
bership of an even two hundred. We 
then thought it time to branch out and 
secure more commodious quarters. 
This we did by leasing three rooms in 
a new building, one for the secretary’s 
office, one for a reading-room and an- 
other that thrown open with the read- 
ing-room formed an audience-room 
that comfortably accommodates one 
hundred and fifty. To properly furnish 
these the members “chipped in” a little 
over five hundred dollars so that now 
when our friends call on us we are in 
no way ashamed to show them our 
home. On the fifth of January we ded- 
icated these rooms with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Believing that it is proper to recog- 
nize the success of our own industries, 
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those that have aided in the building 
up of the town, on the 12th of Janu- 
ary last the Board dedicated Mr. R. H. 
Long’s new shoe factory, one of the 
finest in the world. These delightful 
occasions with the added charms of 
our new rooms has caused large acces- 
sions to our number, until now we have 
a membership of three hundred and 
sixteen. Recently our wives and 
daughters have organized a village im- 
provement society, auxiliary to the 
Board to work hand in hand with us 
in making the town cleaner and more 
beautiful. 

That the Board is not resting upon 
it laurels is shown by the fact that 
we have recently secured a new en- 
terprise that has recently purchased 
a vacant factory and will soon be em- 
ploying a force of seventy-five men. 
We have also just completed arrange- 
ments for an established concern that 
has outgrown its present quarters, to 
come here and build a new factory with 
100,000 feet of floor space, costing a 
quarter of a million dollars, and em- 
ploying from four to five hundred men. 
The Board has other little schemes in 
process of incubation that we trust will 
work for our good. 

While we have been doing these little 
things we have not neglected our town 
affairs, but before each of the town 
meetings held since January I we have 
thoroughly studied and discussed each 
article in the warrant; the members 
making themselves thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects that were to come be- 
fore the town, thereby securing far 
more intelligent action than was the 
case when the business took its chances 
in the mass town meeting without any 
careful study of the business men of the 
town. 

EDGAR POTTER, Secretary. 
BOSTON—10915 

Perhaps most important in the 
month’s events of Boston-1915 was the 
publication of the housing committee 
report. After six months’ investiga- 
tion, centered in four blocks of the 
North and West ends, this committee 
has laid bare conditions of congestion 
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that in many respects rival the crowd- 
ing in New York’s East Side. The 
committee believes that “a gradual 
moving-out process” will be necessary 
before these sections are properly 
cleaned up. In order to prevent the 
spread of tenement evils it is suggested 
that new legislation is necessary which 
will empower some body with au- 
thority of housing regulations through- 
out the entire Metropolitan district. At 
the recommendation of the committee, 
Boson-1915 will establish a bureau, 
whose duty it shall be to receive com- 
plaints of bad conditions, investigate 
them, and, if they are found warranted, 
lay them before the proper city depart- 
ments. 





A “Saner Fourth” committee of Bos- 
ton-1915 has been at work since last 
August compiling figures about “our 
annual sacrifice,’ and bringing them 
home in graphic fashion to parents and 
teachers’ associations, civic improve- 
ment associations, labor unions, etc. 
Dr. D. D. Scannell, the chairman of the 
committee, assisted by a staff of ten 
surgeons, has preached the dangers of 
the old-fashioned celebration until Bos- 
ton has awakened to the futility of the 
“hurrah boys” method of observing In- 
dependence Day. A committee of 150 
has been appointed to work out a sane 
celebration for 1910, with the co-opera- 
tion of the city government. Historical 
pageants, choral singing, organized 
sports and fireworks along the Charles 
River Basin are included in prelim- 
inary plans. 





New Boston is the title of a monthly 
publication, the first number of which 
was published on April 30. The new 
magazine will follow the work of Bos- 
ton-I915, and keep abreast of all move- 
ments “for developing a greater and 
finer city.” It will appear in regular 
magazine style. The subscription price 
is $1 a year. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
Editor New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

Dear Sir: A few years ago Burling- 

ton enjoyed a series of musical festi- 


vals, under the management of the 
gifted and enthusiastic William R. 


Chapman of New York. He brought a. 


competent orchestra for such compo- 
sitions as Gounod’s “Faust,” Verdi’s 
“Requiem,” etc., with some of the 
world’s greatest singers, Madam Schu- 
mann-Heink and Campanari being of 
the number. 

The great expense prevented the 
continuance of these festivals, much to 
the regret of the music-loving people of 
our city and state. Now that Professor 
Larsen has organized a_ thoroughly 
competent orchestra, some correspond- 
ence has pasesd between Professor 
Chapman and Professor Larsen, which 
it is hoped will result in bringing back. 
to us these occasions when no public 
hall or theater was large enough to ac- 
commodate the great audiences. The 
University gymnasium was the only 
room that would hold them. 

The sessions of the summer school 
connected with the University will 
open on July 5, to continue till August 
12. It is in charge of Professors Mes- 
senger, Thomas and Bassett. 

The entire city of Burlington is prac- 
tically a park, the fences having been 
removed, but there are two beautiful 
parks on the lake shore, the “Queen 
City” and “Hatches,” and back from 
the lake, the “Ethan Allen,’ com- 
manding some of the most charming 
views in all New England, if not of our 
whole country. 

We have many summer tourists and 
visitors, but would have many more if 
it were more generally known that we 
are in the very center of many of the 
most interesting scenic and historic lo- 
calities in all New England. We are in 
easy communication with the Adiron- 
dacks, Lake George, Saratoga, Ausable 
Chasm, Montreal, Quebec, St. Anne de 
Beaupre and the shores and islands of 
peerless Lake Champlain. 

Readers of the New ENGLAND Maca- 
ZINE are of the sort to be interested in 
the attractions of this region. 

Yours truly, 


JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY. 
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Photograph by Tillinghast 








OLD VESSELS, BOOTHBAY HARBOR 
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Photograph by Tillinghast 
ON THE PATH TO EAST BOOTHBAY 
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Photograph by Tillinghast 
WATERFALL, BOOTHBAY HARBOR 
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A BIT OF BOOTHBAY SHORE 
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Photograph by Tillinghast 
FARM HOUSE ON THE DAMARISCOTTA ROAD 





GNGUR AND -CLOR 








Photograph by T. E. Marr 
INTERIOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON 





